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INTRODUCTION 



Thi's .document reports the resylfs of a national needs assess- 
ment survey conducted by Applied Management Sciences for the Office 
of Education, Division of Educational Technology, as -part of Con,-' - 
tract No. OE^300-76-0398' The purpose of the survey v^as to' assess 
the general needs of adult Americans that could be served by educa- 
tional programming for television., and the data are intended tq' be 
used by OE and other agencies as funding decisions are made concer^i,- 
.inrg the development of educational programs, or series. The survey 
had three comppnen?t parts: a series of focus group interviews, 
intended for collection of preliminary data for the survey; a ' 
telephone survey of 1300 adult Americans in order to as.k the public 
directly alDout their predominant concerns; and a series oY personal 
interviews. with experts in a variety of broadcasting and education 
and social science-related fields, to obtain an analyt-ic perspective 
.on 'the- direction in* which television programjning. 'should move. 

This repoBt will discuss, the questions that the survey was 
d.esigned to answer, document the procedures used, present the re- 
sult's of the three component parts, and synthesize- the findings. 

Chaptier 2 provides an overview to the pr9blem being " addressed 
by this study, the background of the study and the research dbj ec- 
tives. " ' ■ ' 

Chapter 3 presents a discussion of the methodology employed \' 
for each of the three study components- -the focus group interviews v 
pers.onal interviews and national telephone interviews/ 
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Chapter ,4 details the 'findings from each of thfese efforts. ' 

Chapter 5 discusses the study results and" present^ some recom- 
mendations* fo'r educational \televis ion programming. ' ^ . • 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



* Since the Orfice of Education anticipates that the trend to- ' 
.wards the increasing use^ qJE national' television programming for edr 
ucational or instructional purposes will continue, it became critical 
to assess the conc;ems and issues important to the American public 
that<could be served by this vehicle. Such an assessment will pro- 
vide a ratianal basis far decisions concerning allocations of 're- 
sources for the de'^elopment of new television series or supplementary ' 
assistance to ongoing endeavors. Additionally^ Applied Management , 
Sciences, in consjortium with the Educational Film Center, Springfield, 
Virginia, and the Institute for Child' Study of they University of ' 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland, is currently un^er contract to 
the" Office qf Educatiion to develop and produce a national television, 
series on 'parent education.. To facilitate this effort, information 
on the perceived parenting-r^elating needs of a large gparoup^ of ^ parents 
is 'required. 'It is for both of these reasons that the Office of 
Education provided funds-for Appli.ed Management Sciences to conduct, 
a national assessinent of the important general problems and issues 
and parent-specific problems axid issues faced by the adult American 
public that could be addressed by -television programming 

There are man^ reasons for the 'expectation of a growin^^arke,t 
for educational programming* First, television has been successfully 
used as a medium for instruction and\learning in many educational 
settings,* primarily schoolf. 'Given the proper planning and careful 
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integration into, the instructional process, it is demonstrably 
pervasive and ef£ectiv*e. Highly successful programs with educational 
intents have^been developed in the pa5t few years to be bi^oadc^st to 
a national aiid^ience via commer>:ial and public . television stations. 
These programs were successful in'keeting thei^ learning objectives 
and in reaching a consideral^le audience (e.g.^ Sesame Street , The * * 
Electric .Company ). Thus, the precedent exists for reaching national 
audiences for purposes of transmitting specific instructional agenda 
.via national television programming. # 

Second, television is already a highly pervasive influence in 
th©i> American household, so it seems logical that such a powerful 
medium could be^ trapped for instructional as well as entertainment-^ 
purposes. Not oniy do ^'neri•can5 ovn t^elevision sets, but they are 
watching them. Ttie average home set is reported to be turne^d on for 
6 hours and 14 minutes a day according to data reported by A. C. 
Nielsen in th^ August 16 issue of Broa:^casting . "Further,- it is 
,e,stimated that by the tim^ the average American Cjfcild isU8; s/he 
has watched over 22 , 00 hours oi viewing time. More time has been 
devoted to this activity by 18 years of age' than any other ,single 
activity witli the exception of sleep. -^^ Even television with- , 
entertainment purposes impacts on peoples' attitudes and behaviors. 

'For example, in ^ 1971 study LoScuito asked adults -what they^ . ' ^ 
thought they learned about the world in general: they learited how 
to handle , themselves in social situations and how to deal with their 

-own personal problems. These responses echoed earlifer findings^. In 
e' 1968 study of a^jilts and adolescents living 'in New York, one-third 
of the respon^dents said that^ viewing television helped them to' better 
understand their .own personal problems and to make decrsions.* 

Broadcasting , Volume 91, No. 7: August 16', 1976 . ' / 

2/ ' ' ' 9 

Richard C. Burke, Instructional -TV: Bold New Venture (Blommingto^ 
Indiana Univ. Press, .1972) , p. 121 ^ 

< . ■ > . 
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Third, television is preferred over traditional, in-school 
instruction to reach large audiences. Regular (i.e.* cla-ssroom- .r 
oriented) instructional modes "have several limitations - students 
must travel soitie. distance to reach the classroom; social and econom- 
ic conditions often prSveht prospective students from utilizing 
^traditional mode« ;>^teachers can 'Only serve a limited ;iumber of 
students, at one tiia^; quality personnel are not 'efficiently used ; ' 
and non-print information - (le^ures / presentations) cannot be*'stored 
or retrievetd.-'^ _ Educational 'programming 'for televisiojiycan overcome ' 
these restraints. Further, these restraints particular;.^ affect the' 
adult learner, wl^o is -characteristically resistant to ihe -traditional' 
classroom situation. , ■ , ^- ■ - , " . ■ ^* - 

National television programming has already been recognized, as 
an optimal vehicle f9.r dissemination of information to the American 
public or to sub-groups of the public^ -as evidenced by the Office 
Qf Education's financial soipport ftir production of. The Electric 
Company and Sesame Street and their funding of the development of ' 
the previously mentioned parent education, television" series . Given 
the anticipated Increase' in educational programming plus" the-prolif- 
"-eration of propamming id^s .and the competition for limited resour-tffes 
a rational basis needs to be established for making decisions .concer- 
ning the type of programming concepts and 'subject matter. .The ^ 
Office of Education' determined that its fj^nding decisions should be' • 
based on data on the primary concerns and Issues faced^'by the 
Am'erican public.^ .Thi^s determination was'predicated on two assumptions 
that fesponsible programming' ^hould be responsive to the public's' 
needs, -^and that for educational television prdgramin^ing to, be 
successful (that is, to attract' the intended audience 'and achiev'e 
the desired goals), it must address issues, problems, or "informatio'nal' 

tT — ' ■ • ' • * • : 

- Cewis A. "Rhodes, "The Role of 'Televisioa in Ed^a-cat ion , " in Richal^ 
C. Burke« (ed.), Instructional TV: Bold New Adventure Bf!)omington ••• ' 
Indiana Univ. Press, 1972), p. 4. ' 
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. areas o£ interest to a large number o£ people. Unfortunately, no 
'reliaj?le and valid national data bases were found to exist that could 

, be used^to determine the public's primary concerns, as the follo\ying 
discussion illustrates. 

The/data that exist on the publip's educational programming 
preferences* are not appropriate for purposes of prioritizing areas 
^ f or further programming development . ^uch of the availab^^e data 
deal3 with the .prioritizing sdf specific, existing educational tele- 
vision programs or 'series}, and/or ha^\been collected by local 
stations* ascertainment studies which assess local- needs and serve 
the local, television stations ^^ agenda. Furthermore, sirice ascer- 
tainment studies have s^erved a variety of purposes pertinent only 
to e^'ach local station, it is impossible to aggregate- the local 
data to a national^ lev^l. 

'^The survey described withi«n this report was intended .to assess 
problenr areas that could be served by television programming. It ^ 
is developmental V in nature and nation'al in scope,, which differentiates 
it from the purposes of existing info^matipn bases. Finally, this 
assessment is a state-of-the-art survey; predoihinant public needs 
and concerns as well^ as media reflection of them change very xquiclcly. ^ 
Thus, for television programming to reflect current issued and 
- problems, this type of survey would have to be .conducted immediately 
prior to.^decision making, 'and updated frequently. 

In-order tT) establish an appropriate data base for the ordering 



of priorities fdr educational televisl>Qn programming, a national ^ 
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needs assessment^ survey techniq^ue was chosen. Two primary methods 
of data collection were selected.. Approximately fifty experts, in 
a variety of social science ^fields -were personally interviewed to 
assess their perceptions of the American public's predominant needs'; 
and,, a national survey of a^iult Americans was; conducted to directly ^ 
assess the public's needs and cjQjicerns. In a^?H:4;ion, a series^ of 
focus group interviews' were conducted with approximately forty-five 
individuals in order to explore in an^^pen-ended manner their pre- 
dominant concerns; th^ results of the focus group inte.rviews were 
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primarily used 'to develop a close-ended questionnaire for the survey 
of adult^Americans / All three components of th% needs- assessment , 
in coTijunction with each 'other, were designed to addfess'^the 
following study objectives: 

(1) Order the^ priorities for educational television program- ' 
ming: 

• Identify 'general problem areas: . 

To de^erjnihe the perceived critical problems or 
issues of concern to adult Americans. Critical 
problems/issues ar^ 'defined as areas- related to 
survival or security nfeeds that are considered 
severe enough to, be 'served by public social ^ser- 
^ -vice agencies or institutions; tha^t is, pro- 

. ' • grammatic responses>to these problems exist.^ 

Examples of such problems/issues might include: 
coping with someone's drug or alcohol abuse*, 
tips\ on consumerism, identifying mental health' 
problems, improving one's^health care, etc 

To determine the perceived coping or growth prob- 
lems or issues of concern tcf adult Americans. 
Coping or growth problems are not typically " ^ 
served, by total program respon^ejs^ ^.Ithough* gen- 
eral resources are available. Examples of- such 
problems/issues might include: gaining infor-^ 
^ . • mation related to home repairs, hobbies/craft?, 
historical events; metric education; planning 
^ retirement activities; understanding changing 
sex roles, etc. 

• Identify delivery systems: 

. . ' To determine whether evision programming is 
perceived' as a delivery system for critical or 
growth problems. ^ 

(2) Identify -appropriate themes for the- parent education 
"pelevisiori series: 

• , To determine whether parenting or raising young 

• ' children'is one 'of people's -perceived problems or 

issues of concern. * , ^ 

^ . ^ . • To determine the perceived important parenting re- . 

^ . lated concerns of adult Americans and^dult parents. 



(3) Iden/i fy demographic differences: 

. • ■ To determine whether there are geographic/urbanicity/ 
age/ education/raciaV income/marital status /sexual 
^ * " differenced In peoples' perceptions of problems/ ' 

• issues and their attitudes and viewing habits towards 

television prograftiming. 

2.5 ' 
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Identify television programming preferences: , 

• To determine peoples* recept iveness , to informational/ 
educational television programming. 

• r To determine peopTes' access and receptiveness to 

public television {i.e., broadcasting from non-com- 
mercially owned television stations), ^ 
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STUDY METHODOLOGY 

3.1: PURPOS^ OF THREE- PRONGED APPROACH \ ^ ' ' ' 

The main thr\ist of the needs assessment study was to ideiitify 



areas of concern that the public wants to know more about or/ that 
analysts think should be brought to^ the attention of the pub/lic. 
It was not a primary purpose of this study to inquire about /the 
use of television a's a delivery system for the relevant informa- 
tion needs. The Office of Education feit\that most -individuals 
'have predetermined expectations concerning^ the types of subject 
matter appropriate for. television that are influenced by- t|i,^ variety 
of current programming, and they did not want respondents ^expres-/ 
sions of concerns or issues to be limited because of these) expecta-' 
tions. Thus^ respondents were probed primarVly about their con- • 
cerns and only secondarily about how television might' assist in 
addressing those concerns. Each of^the two 'maj-or study components, 
the national survey of adult Americans and the survey of prominent 
analysts, was intended to ;provide,-a different perspective on the 
predomi^nant concerns and issues that should "be b-fought l^fore ^the 
American publj.c. The focus group interviews served as formative 
research for the development of the other two study components. 

2: FOCUS GROUP ' INTERVI^*/S ' 



A group discussion method was chosen for a-preliirtinary 
exploration of the problems that^peOple encounter in everyday 
life and peoples' atiitydes toward television.. The focus group 
interview format allows a free-blowing, d.iverggnt discussion on 
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a topic or series of topics, and it was thus considered highly suit 
able for ^^formafive study on the range o^ concerns, problems, and 
issues that people feel are important to them and/or want more in- 
formation .about. Prior to' the conduct of the focus group inter- 
views, the areas that the ensuing study ivould focus on were deline- 
ated, and those areas were incorporated into a discussion agenda 
(see Appendix "A). People were encouraged, through probe questions 
to freely talk about the range of topics important to them within 
each area introduced by the group facilitator. These responses w6re 
primarily used to structure the' close-ended response choices to t^^he, 
items in the -national survey of adult Americans, although, in so^e 
cases, the'., analysts who -were personally interviewed were asked to 
comment on the concerns expressed in the group interviews* 

The^series of five focus group interviews each consisted of 
about nine participan^s^and one discussion facil-itator , anci were 
held in five separate locations throughout the country. These 
interviews wete conducted in late^ October and early November ,^.1976. 
Based on Experience in .conducting this type of session, it was^^ 
decided that young (IS-late 20's) persons and middle-aged persons . 
should' not be mixed in 'the same session. Thus, participants were 
selected for each session to obtain the following mix of character-* 
istics: ^ , \ 

City " Group Characteristics ' 

Princeton, New Jersey' Middle-class adults 

Chicago, Illinois Working-class adi^lts 

New Orleans ; 'Louisiana Working-class adults 

Dallas, Texas ' ^ jMi'ddle-class' )joung adults - 

Los Angeles, California Working-class Vo^rig adults ' 



Each meeting lasted for app:^pximately , two hours and discussion 
centered around^ the agenda exhibited in Appen(^lx A. 

Data analysis Was^ primarily qualitative in nature,': in that judg- 
ments were made regarding thse major concerns that were expressed and 
the predominant types* of attitudes towards television as an informa- 
tion delivery system that were voiced. The results we^e'sused to ' 
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structure several' o£ the forced- Aoice inquiries on the question- 
naire for the national* telephone survey. Thfe findings relating to 
television's utility as-a delivery system served as input into the 
•planning of Applied Management Sciences' parent education televi- 
sion series. -(See Chapter^^— £Qg;^a summary of ' the findings.) 

3.3: /PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 

. / In addition to querying the public directly concerning their 
ii^fdrmat^onal needs, it was considered important to obtain com- 
ments from analysts^ in a wide variety of social science related' 
fields concerning ^eir perceptions of topics and issues' that 
should be broughtl bfefore the public to improve the American 
^quality of life." For 'example, far-sighted analysts may have 
warned us years ago about the need_for energy conservatipn before 
the public became generally aware of the severity of the problem, 
and this atopic would have been a v^lid focus of an information cam- 
paign at that ,time in spite of the fact that ^he gen'^eral public did 
not express a high level of interest in the matter. It was, there- 
fore, decided to include personal interviews with approximately 50 
individuals felt to be in a position to comment on the informational 
ne.eds of the public from their* own professional perspectives. 

In order to obtain an interview agte^ent from jsnougji' people 
in an adequate representation of different fields, a preliminary 
list of approxi^nately 125 individuals was developed. This prelimi- 
nary list was developed with the following considerations i/mind: 

obtaining representation .fram /diverse ' fields 
obtaining a sizeable number of women'*and minorities 



selectihg^ individuals who ai»e considered to be 
analysts or critics within tfieir fields 



I # selecting individuals who ire prominent and visible 
within their fields - 

• selecting individuals who are in a position to speak 

about issues within their field that impact on* the 
' public • ' , 
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Potential respondents were sBnt a letter explaining the pur- 
pose of the study and the nature of their proposed involvement. Sub- 
sequently, these individuals were contacted by telephone to asG^rtain 
whether they were willing to participate in the'study and,, if so,' an 
intewiew was scheduled with them. -As it became necessary to develop 
a second list of potential respondents, more substitutions were ^made 
in the fields where the initial acceptance rate wa^ low. Neverthe- 
less, ^he desired representativeness by fields was not obtained; 
proportionately more educators and broadcasters agreed to partici- 
^^ate, periiaps because the^subject of the interview was closely akin 
to their professional endeavors of bringing information before large 
numbers of people. Appendix B includes a list of the final 'forty- ^ 
eight respondents and their primary af f il iatyions . 

Once an individual agreed to part icipate -in -an interview, a 
separate discussion agenda was djeveloped for him/her that focused on 
his/her professional act ivities^f^fffS areas of interest. Although 
each discussion agenda was designed for a specific respondent, the 
goal of each interview was to obtain three essential points bf in- 
formation: * 

1) Within the responde-nt' s field , the major concerns 
and issues that need to be recognized and dealt 
with by the American^public. 

2) Within the respondent's field, his/her thoughts 
on the concerns aftd issues of the American public 
for which they would like more information. 

,^3) His/her" impressions of the ability of television 

programming to meet'* these ' information ^needs . ' 

Thus, the discussion points included in each agenda we.re intended 
to obtain that co.re information (see ExhibjLt 3.1 for a sample dis- 
cussion agenda). 



EXHIBIT 3.1: SAMPLE DISCUSSION AGENDA 



RESP0N'DE\'T OM consumer EDUCATION' 



:t»TERVIEWER:' 1. WHAT DO YOU THINK ARE THE MAJOR ISSUES ON'' FOOD i 
1 FOR WHICH ADULTS WANT TO KNOFT!C'RE-Tggut ? ' 

• (Probe: Specifically, .what do adults ask-fbr ' 
information about, for example, shopping- for j 
foqd, budgeting for food, etc.?) j 

2. ARE THERE FOOD-NUTRITION RELATED AREAS ABOUT 
IVHICH C OXSUMER S ARE ILL- L\F0R.\1 ED ? WHaT ARF 'THHY " 

^ ARii rHi:RH OTndk ARfiAS ABOuT IvHICH THEY NEED MORE* 
INFOR.MATION? ' 

(Probe: Do you think cpnsumers are currently 
receiving adequate information about the goods ' * 

and' services they buy?) i 

3. WHAT TARGET GROUPS ARE MOST IN NEED OF INFORMA- 
TION? N 

(Probe: Where wouid you b^gin with consumer - ' ^ 
> education?) i 

4. y6u -HAVE WRITTEN SEVERAL COOKBOOKS. IF YOU i 
COULD .WRITE ONE BOOIf THAT YOU K.NOW ALL CONSUMERS- i 
WOULD USE AS A GUIDE FOR LIVING, WHAT WOULD it ' 

> . BE ABOUT? . ■ . ' 

5. f. WHAT ABOUT -THE SUBJECY OF NUTRITION ? IS THIS 'AN ' " ^ 
Al^EA ON WHICH CONSU.MERS NBED MORE INFOfyHATJON' 
WHAT SPECIFICALLY DO THEY NEED TO ' KNOW ? . • 

6. HAS INDUSTRY AND THE' FEDER.AL GOVE RNMENT BEEN - , 
ACTIVh IN CONSUMfcR EDuCATlONt '~' ~ 

(Probe: What has been the role of industry and ■ 
• the Fe.deral government in consumer ""education? 
Have' the two worked together? Wher'e do you^ee 
need for improvement?) » • | 

7. WHAT MED LA. METHODS HAVE BEE N USED FOR CONSUMER 
EDUCATION IN THfi^OOD INDUSTRY?. . ' 

y • , 

(Probe: What have been the mbk't successful 
methods of consumer education,, and wl^?). 

• 8. DO YOU THINK TELEVISION PR 0GRAi\MIN6 CAN MEET " . 

THESE INFORMATION NEEDS-"? ~ 

(Probe: Have you 'any ideas of how TV could meet 
these needs?) 
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Prior to discussions with respondents, Applied Management 
Sciences' staff were thoroughly trained in: procedures for con- 
tacting potential respondents and arranging - interviews ; prepara- 
tion for the interview, including the deveJLopment of a discussion^ 
agenda and gaining familiarity with the respondent's background and 
interests; sound interviewing procedures, such as proper questi'on- 
ing and probing techniques; and recomm^ended"' report ing procedures. 
Interviewers prepared an impressionistic'' -memorandum reporting the 
results of each discussion and citing the respondent'^ comments as 
acourat-ely. as possible. Memoranda were usually completed within two 
working days of the interview to facilitate accurate reporting, . 
These memoranda servexi as the primary source for subsequent analysis 
of responclents' insights. Once all interviews were xompleted 
(interviewing^ took place during the period from-late January^ 197^7. 
throu^ -late March, 1977), all of the memoranda were carefully read* 
and the major points and unifying concepts were^, summarized; No 
formal, qu^ant itat ive data analysis was conducted; rather, the dafa" 
analysis was qualitative in nature. The results of the persona,l ^ 
interviews are presented in Chapter 4. • ^ 

\ 

3,4:- TELEPHONE SURVEY ' . ^ ' - ' 

The'pvirpose of the telephone survey, which; used ^ nat^nal ' 
representative sample of 1 ,300 adult Americans was to address , the' 
overall study objectives from the point of view of the ^dult 
American public. Their predominant needs in general and parent- 
sprecific needs, and also attitudes toward television as^ delivery 1 
system .we.re explored. The"^ following discussion presents'nhe method- 
ology used .to implement the telephone survey, including the sampling 
procedures, the'^esign of the questionnaire, the interview proce- - 
dures, and 'the data analysis plan. * 

3.4.1: Sampling Proceduig^s ~ - \' 

( 1 ) Sample Specifications ^ ^ . • 

The universe of inquiry for the telephone survey included all 
adults (18'^ars'or older) in the continental United States in 
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househords with 1 isted telephones . Applied Management Sciences 
designed & sainple of 1 ,300 respondents to be repre^en'tat ive of 
the universe of inquiry. To be able to generalise results to the 
universe of inquiry, the sampling then yielded a finalVespondent 



sample that 



is representative of the universe^ of inquiry-- it 
reflects the same degree of diversity apparent in 
the universe of possible respondents 

is of minimum size and that was implemented at ^a 
minimum cost per, completed interview 



• 'includes .a minimal chance of systematic bias. 

In-order to obtain an effective sample' of, r'espondents , a multi- 
Stage stratjified cluster sampling design ^employed. The smaller 
sampling unit was hous^eholds with listed telephones, and the final 
.unit of analysis was adults within, hougeholds. Appendix C provides 
a detailed description of^ the sample design. <A rgpresentat ive 
saAiple of the American public was obta^ined, as illustrated by the ^ 
close match between sample demographics and ppp.ul^tion demographics y> 
(see' Appendi^i D) .- ' . ' / ' * \j\ 



'3.4.2V Interview Procedures ■ "\ 

; '■ — « " s ■ ,- • J • • 

-.A staif of highl)f trained interviewers ;:pxperience& in conduct- * 
ing iensdtYve telephone surveys was used to-'^cotduct^ the 1,300 tede- 
phdne interviews.' Ipterviener" instryctipns specific to tliis, survey 

"were included on the questionnaire, inq^-uding appro^-^/iate "pxobes" 
if the. respondent evidenced difficulty responding to the question' 
Csee Appendix E-^. .Additionally, interviewers' were instructed to 
allow respondents to skip any question if thV respondent ' demonstrated 

^embarrassment or reluctance to answer. 



All telephone calls were made' from' a "central . location using 
toll-free telephone- lines, allowing close''supervision of the inter- 
view procedures and the oppo.rtunity for interViei^^s to surface 
problems/concerns to the field work superv:^r and receive immediate 
direction. This ensured consistency, in the ^interview procedures 
with' a minimum of problem: 



, 3,4,3: Questionnaire Development 

* ^ * * 

\ . (1) Formative Research 

> ^ -^^ — ^ ' ^ * • • 

, . The su;;^ey questionnaire was developed to .measure the needs 
' ''assessment objectives and to ^e. administered .by ^eL^phon^^in a^ short 
(J.«5 minute) period of time. As such,' it was decide?^ to use, closed- 
exiled responses to the questions on critical and growth/]^oblems/ 
issues and on'^pa^enting themes, since time would not allow for the, 
respondents to freej.y respond to thes§ areas of inquiry, .However, 
formative xe.search into the 'range, o^ responjses that participants 
woul^ freely give to these areas of inquiry was* needed in order to 
validly structure the closed-ended response options. 

This formative research was accomplished by conduc4:ing a series 
of five focus group interviews of approximately nihe participants 
each. (See Section 3.2 for a detailed description of thef focus group 
, methodblogy. ) ^.The areas of inquiry expected to be used fer the 
questionnaire were the discussion agenda, aifd tne participants 
^ were encouraged to freely respond to the area? of 'inquiry. The^ 
, . types of responses elicited 'during these discussions were included 
m the closed-ended response options 'for the questionnaire. 

Interactions during Jrhe^ focus group interviews also demon- 
st^ate,d. that it takes .a while for participants to feel sufficiently 
comfortable to express serious problems arid concerns fully. Thivg^^..^..^ 
finding^ supported our decision, to use a closed-ended format in 
favor of an open-ended format for the qu§%t ionnairei Secondly, this 
finding influenced the decisio^ to use projective q^i^st i(3gaing , 
techniques to ask participants about their fi<iends' problems in- 
stead of their own - in order to help diffuse participants' anxiety 

about admitting persohally to having serious problems-. 

* *» 
Following questionnaire development, the instrument i^as pre- 
tested by making several telephone calls to randomly selected houses 
hplds in the Washington, D.C. area. The instrument was then sub- 
mitted to the Office of Education and later to the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget for clearance.' Clearance was obtained in February, 

J977. ^ . . ^ ; 
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(2) Questionnaire Ltem. Development . ' ' 

Each questionnaire, it^m was d-eveloi^ed to measure a specific; ■ 
study objective or, group of objective's (see Appendix F for a matrix 
relating questionnaire "items , objectives, "and tabulation strategies) 

Secondly, several deiriogr.aphic items-trere included, although - 
some demographic information was obtained indirectly. That is, the 
geographic region and^the type of area (urban, suburban, rural) in 
which a responde"nt resided could be determi'ned through the sampling 
stratification prfftess and was pre-coded at the top of the question- 
naire for ea:'ch respondent. However, although information on" geo- 
graphic locatioArand urbanicity was recorded for each respondent, 
the respondent's nasiie, address and/.or telephone number were not 
rdcordei in any mann*er . j . .^^-rs 
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RESULTS 



The result^ of ' the three study components, the focus group 
interviews, the personal interviews, and the telephone survey, 
will be discussed separately within this chapter. Subsequently, »^ 
the findings from all three study components will be synthe- ' 
sized--that is, the issues./ concerns voiced by the' 'public and which 
also*, surfaced from the point of view of prominent individuals will 
be explored. The results of the fo'cus group interviews are of 
interest primarily in terms of the design of 'the telephone .survey 
and s^tructuring of questions for the', personal interview Tespori- _ 
dents.* . ' , ' ■ T > 

4.1: RESULTS OF FOCUS GROUP INTERVIEWS ' 

The focus group participants shared a concern about many 
similar problems and issues and these <concerns^cut across geo^. 
graphic location, income, educational background, race, sex and 
age. These, commonalities^ as well. as areas of ' divergence , will 
be explored in the following discussion.' The types of problems 
and concerns addressed by respondents and elaborated in. the en- 
suing' discuss ion' can be.grouped into the^^^oUowing four general 
categories: (1) family-related issues; (2) ^i^bal/societal con- , 
cerns ; (3) personal development/interpersonal relationships; *and 
(4) economic-related problems. Subsequently, participants' r^- 
sponses to interviewer probes concerning delivery systems they 
vuse to meet their needs, including television,^ will be explored. 
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4.1,1: Family-Related Issues . . v 
' — ^ z 



The most frequently cited cpncerns hy respondents were 
.problems related to family life and the role of parent or child. 

These problems surfaced the most^uick;Ly , By both parents and^ 
^potlritial parents (the focus group sample excluded participants 
in a*n age range that wouic^ include parents^ of grpwn children},* 
The pressures *of society and^ the^ desire to raise children in the 
best way possible made this a ma-jor source of vconcern to most 
of the participants. The specif ic concerns related t^ parenting 
and^parent -roles were , viewed from two perspectives:- child-directed 
and parent-'directed , . ' ' ' 

. In terms of ghild- related problems, many .respondents felt' that 
children were growing up too "fast," becqming "street-wise" too 
soon/ Every child needs to have a period of .innocence • and naivete. 
This early development of ^phis tication was cited as a contribu- 
ting factor in the breakdowti of comirfunication between parent and 
child, t'he lack of respect children have for people in authority, 
and a lack of self -discipline, in^ children. Drugs, the^new sexual ^ 
f<^edom and their 'Impact qji development of morality ^ children - 
were a constant worry. Another problem respondents aired. re- 
late*d to children was. the lack of quality educat'ion. Children^ 
are not being t'aught enough of the basics in school and are given 
too much freedom with no discijpline and few guidel'ineS. - 

Turning from* child-related problems to parent-related con- 
sideratia9s, most respondents stressed that a more realistic 
view of parenthood needed tc be communicated to future /parents , 
The drastic change that ac^rs in a marriage when children arrive 
is never ^ully under-stood^ until it happens. Women, 'particularly, 
n'Sed.help in coping with the feeling of being "tied down" to 
the house with young children. The inherent problems of>being a 
Single parent were also raised. ^ 
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4.1.2: Global/Societal Concerns r\ 

The type of concerns falling into this category tended to > 
center on the extensive ^'permissiveness" identified* with out society 
and, the consequences of thj^. life style. ' The/breakdown of marriages 
and families was a concern of both young an4/old, with'^both age 
groups favoring a more traditional approach to family life. Another 
consequence of this permissiveness is the violence which is^ so 
excess ively^displayed in the media. The real world was considered 
violent enough without added exposure. The fear prevailed that 
airing violence on television might be interpreted as condoning thi-s 
type of behavior and setting up inappropriate role models for child- 
ren to follow. Additionally, some respondents, particularly the 
younger respondents, voiced some philosophical concern[s related to 
the materialistic, meaningless direction in which our society is 
moving. ' ^ ' ' ' ^ 

An additional global concern mentioned was pollution; however, 
.there was little^ reassurance felt in the groups that people would be 
willing to make the sacrifices needed to alleviate it.^- 

4.1.5:. Personal Development/Interpersonal Relationships ' 

Personal development problems were usually vocalized by -the 
women in the groups who felt that 'the sex role questions and sexi 
role stereotyping in the home and at work were' particularly trouMe- 
some. Personal problems such as divorce, single parenthood, 
dealing with older people, and telling children about death were 
^rls^of immediate concern to individuals, "Some of the participants 
were concerned about their individual contributions to society 
either- throug}^ their occupation or through community activities. 
An av-enue for making these contributions was sougjit by several 
respondents. Several participants were distressed about their in- 
ability to find meaningful work, which, in this context, was viewed by 
the^ as a personal development rather than solely ^financial problem. 



4.1>4': ' Economic-Related J>roblems 



As in most situations, everyone was concerned about their 
^personal economic situation. The cost o£ living and the lack 
of employment, cfeated real worries about financial security, 
with all the individuals'" interviewed. Complaints about easy 
credit and the materialistic values 'of our 'society surfaced. 
There was skepticism and distrust of anyone in a position of 
power and authority, tj.ecause of the graft and corruption they, 
felt was so wide spread.*' 



4.1.5: Delivery Systems Utiliz^_ 



Participants reported that they seldom seek out professionals 
or professional services for help with their personal problems. 
Most people expressed that they usually asked a friend or relative 
for advice. 

When questioned specif ically *about the effectiveness of ^ 
using television as a source for H'elp and information, most' of 
the participants identified several problems associated with 
current programming that would have to be overcome. They 
questioned "how problems could be identified that were broad 
enough to attract an audience but specific enpugli to be of real 
help to individuals:* The "one wayness" of television bothe'i^d 
them. ♦ It was also believed that this type of , "educational" television 
would not fare well against what the .commercial netw^ks would 
offerl They raised questions about -who would make value-related 



decisions concerning appropriate programming choices the choice ^ 
of important subject matter for this kind of dissemination was 
obviously seen as a moral decision. Further, questions, were 
raised concerning the neti^grks^ ability to realist?.cally d'eal 
with controversial topics. They were doubtful about the success 
of television as an information source if these problems could not 
be addressed effectively. 
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4.1.6; Reactions to Parent Education Television Series 

In reaction to the. group facilitator's probes, the participants 
•'responded with mixed feelings toward a^ public ^television series on 
parent education. Although the need is there, the audience on 
public, television mightyftot be. -Such questions as how the program 
would handle divorce, death, behavioral deviations, the handi- 
capped, drugs and peer pressures were ^asked. However, in spite of 
their reservations concerning the Viability of the approach, 
several topics were raised that respondents thought should be in- 
eluded in such an endeavor: . 

1. discipline _ . - ^ 

2. respect for the property of others 

' 3. independence ^ • ^ 

4. ^od moral values and respect for others 

, I: intrafamily conflict 

'6. teenag^e specific problems ^ 

7. how to maintain inf luehce'^over your children 

8. how-to use leisure time to. build family ties 

9. fathering , 

4.2: RESULTS OF PERSONAL INTERVIEWS ' « ' , 

^The group of 48 prominent individuals who granted and com^^ 
p;ieted personal interviews for this study was comprised of indivi. 
duals with a brbad range of interests and who represented a wide 
variety of professional affiliations. The respondents' individual^ 

people within each specialty, 
are 1 isted .below: " , ' 

• Children's television (3) * ' ' 

• Broadcasting/Media (6) V 

. • " Educational administration (8) ■. ' 

• 'Early childhood and child care (6) ' '. 

• Government policy (3) 

• Public health and medicine (5) 
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Adult education and faif^tly coun^seling (^5) 



'Sociology and psychology (3) 
Consumerism (1) 
Social comment a.r>J (7) ^ 
Religion (2) I 

(A list o£ participants and their affiliations is located in 
Appendix B.) Further,- the sample of participants included ten 
minority persons (201) and ^17 wonien C35I) . ^ 

The types'of issues that the participants addressed were 
grouped into' four desariptive categories for purposes of presentation 
interdisciplinary global concerns (i.e., issues pertinent to 
several subject ar^as) , intradisciplinary specific issues *(i . e . , 
concerns relevant to only one subject area) , overall attitude 
towards televi^i'oi^, and the government's role. These categories 
were constructed as the respondents' insights were analyzed, since 
respondents not only spoke about the public's specific information 
needs within their own specialties or areas of interest, but also 
dea^t wit^ more general issues r^egarding information campaigns,' 
television, philosophical concerns, and the government's role in all 
of these areas. The following discussion will e^Xplore each of 
these four categories in turn. 

4.2.1: Global Concerns ^ j ^ . 

Respondents 'addressed a wide variety of general issues that 
cut across disciplinary (i.e., specific subject matter) categories. 
Common issues and problems that surfaced have been grouped into the 
following categories which will be "discussed separately: 

Basic skills 

. Qoping skills * ^ ^ - 

Di^crimirnating skills 
' ''Values * . * 

Dissemination of information ' ^ » • 

Visual' imagery (subliminal information) , 

\ 

« 
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Basic Skills 

All the educators interviewed, as well as several respondents 
from various other fields, stated ,^dia^ a pervasive problem was lack^ 
of ability of the adult public to read\write, add', and communicat*^ 
orally.. Although this was cited primarily with respect to' the lower 
soci- economic levels, ^it had also been identified as problematic for ^ 
college students and pther socio-economic levels. 

The urgency with which this ne^d is felt can be demonstrated 
by .the following quotes from two wdrnen who have spent most of their " 
adult lives teaching basic skills. 

How can anyone function in this country without 
being able to read? 

[Yet] , one-fifth of the adult population is non- 
functional regarding day-to-day skills such as 
reading writing , using telephones and consumer- 
i5m, i.e., how to shop when unable to read. ' 

Coping Skills 

Politicians, government officials, and educators alike identi- 
fied the ability to function in this highly industrial, complex 
society and handle everyday problems as a major problem for the 
public. Respondents who work in media'^act ivities suggested^ that 
the public is directly concerned with coping skills, as indicated 
by the repeated calls, letters, and other indicators of interest they 
receive in programs which deal directly with people's everyday 
problems, ranging from leaky faucets to filling out income taxes 
to raising children. - ' " 

However, man^ respondetits felt that the public tends to per- 
ceive a need for information only as a reaction to a crisis situa- 
tion in which they are affected immediately and personally. The 
public's reaction to the en-ergy crisis was repeatedly cited as an 
example of the public's failure to anticipate problems "^and address 
them prevent'atively - that is, the need was reacted to after it ^was 
a crisis and after it had' a very personal impact on most people's 
lives. ^ 



Discri minating Skills 

, " : 5 

Across specialtie's, responden^ts said that the adult population 
nfeeds 'xo be taught, to question what they see on television and what 
' they read. in newspapers and magazines. Too often the public thinks 
,that everything that is publicized or* printed is true and has been 
approved by some authority: Repeatedly, respondents felt that the 
adult population should use their righ't to selectively clioose what 
television shows their children should wa:tch, what foods their 
family should eat, and to which day care centers they should send 
their children. 

Also, s'everal part icipant.s stres.sed the need to teach clear 
logical thinking at the earliest age possible. 

0 

I'd place a* priority on projects for children. 
Children can develop a keen sense of nonsense, 
but they're rarely taught how to apply it. 

Values 

Nearly all of the respondents mentioned the need to restore 
values to our sociefy, which has moved from progressive to permis- 
sive. Respondents felt that "old-fashioned" values such as tradi- 
tional marriages, family unit, respect for authority and' the value .of 
work need to be taught and emphasized. Further, many respondents 
indicated that the public has expressed to them a need for societal 
support in reinforcing these values, particularly with respe.ct to 
raising Qhildren. ^ - , ' 

Along with this identified need to redefine our society's value 
sti'ucture, the specific need to gain -^o^e personal historical per- 
spective on our lives> and heritage was expressed by several indivi- 
duals.^ This could be accomplished, they suggested, by programs such, 
as "Roots" or other programs dealing with the labor movement, women 
in history, American Indians, etc. Further, it was suggested that 
the need to see one' solace in the overall scheme of things, affects 
matters broader than definin^g a personal self -concept , as illus- 
trated by such daily matters and issues as placing' news items into 
con'^'ext within the global picture. 

« 
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Americans' live in a world in- which there is 
already too much information and not enough 
context. Programs such as Washington Week in 
Review and fKe^acNeil-Lehrer Report are able 
to place isolated facts in cqntext, ••• the 
y goal is to make life meaningful, to help lessen^ 

the despair which seems to accompany education. 

Dissemination of Information 

^It was universally agreed that much of the inf ormat ion^equested 
by the public is already available. The major problem isT tha\ the . 
public does not kno'w where to find'it. Many of the respondents felt 
that it was the job of the go^rernment to make this knowledge avail- . 
able and jifake the public aware of its avail^ility. 

Visual Imagei^ (Subliminal Information)- ^ 

Abojit half of the respondents ^suggested that the media needs to 
be mor? concerned about imagery, speqif^Lcally the images that are- 
convened of differing special subsets of the population, such as 
ntinorjities , women, the handicapped, and the aging. They specific- 
ally identified television as a inedium which has to become more 
sensitive to the portrayal of these groups in more realistic experi- 
ences. It was felt that such portrayal would be inappropriate as 
the topics of specific programs per se, as that would be an over- 
statement and defeat the purpose of continual positive visual 
imagery. . The positiS/^e type of images^ the respondents emphasized 
• that they wanted to see presented more often were natural role 
models for these^groups occurring almost matter-of -f actly , which 
would belie the myths pertaining to them. For example: the 
grandfather who is still very active although retired; thehandi- 
capped 'Xhild next door who is not sheltered or shut away ii^ .a 



— '^Subl iminal Information in this instance may be defined as ^hat 
information presented to tire viewer which is not obvious or , 
emphasized, such as a realisticai;|.y integrated cast; respect 
*for the handicapped, women, or the elderly, without changing' the 
major informational goal of the material. For example, a pro- 
gram on personal finances with a Jiandicapped person as the main- 
character, but with the topic 'being about finances - anyone's 
finances. " . ^ ^ , . 
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closet; and a black womaiyf strength who is 'turned to for advice 
by a colleague, are all positive images that could be incorporated'' 
into regular programming. It is these subtle images that can change > 
the public's attitudes toward these groups. • " 

^ • ■ 

4.2.2: Specific Issues ' - 

Since each respondent was selected from- a specf f ic' subj ect- 
matter field, respandents were queried about public information 
needs within their owit. fields, and they subsequently spoke about, 
discipline-specific issues and concerns that have confronted them 
due to the nature of their work, an^ interests. Additionally, most 
respondents also voiced concerns about information needs in fields 
related to their own. The following discussion of specific is>pues 
which were raised differentiates between, concerns voiced only by 
individuals within the relevant field, and by individuals across 
disciplines. The major specific issues .that ^hese respondents felt 
the American public needs more information aijoiit or help in coping 
with, listed in order of the most general consensus, are: 

« 

Parenting Educat ion/Faipily Life 
Community and Soci4tal Support Systems 
Labor Market, and ^obs 
Health and Nutrition 
Consumerism ' ' 
Emication 
Women 

The Elderly ^ 
Parent Education/Family Life 

Parent education was seen' by most of ^the respondents as a much ' 
needed and neglected subject. interest is ther-e, the .inforfa- ^ 

tion available is overwhelming; ^but the delivery systems and sup- 
.port systems are weak. ^ On the one hand, some respondents felt tl(at 
the public has an inadequate information base about child develop- ' 
ment and planning. 
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Up until recently, there has been little -formal 
parent' education. This is an important afear Sbr 
^ . social intervention^ * ^- 

|llso, the general^'lack of child development knowl^'dge among parents 
^ was cited as a major factor in ^child abusecases. 

Conversely, several respondei}.ts felt that the abundance of 
information available to and consumed by parents h^s served to con- 
fuse parents. The heavy responsibility given to parents by experts 
vho state "that by the age of 5 n|)st o^'the child's basic intelli- 
genc-e and emotional stability is .d.eveloped'' has produced a fearful, 
guilt-ridden .attitude with conscientious parents. 

People don't know how to be- parent's" - their 
feelings overcome them. It's seen as aThuge 
responsibility and a lot of unresolved issues 
^ within their own family surface. , . ^ 

, A few respondents attributed this information Overload and* subse- 
qtjent guilt to the deiftands placed on parents by experts who fail to 
emotionally. support parents V efforts , and who stress cognitive * 
aspects of parenting rather than affective ones. , 'l^ 

Further, respondents felt that parents specifically need help 
in dealing with problems qf discfpline, nutrition, developing sel^^ 
confidents in themselves and tHeir children, and encouraging each^ 
child's individual development. 

Other problems, such as adequate day care centers, being a 
single parent or a working ^mother, or f athering-related issues w^re 
also mentioned in. the interviews.' One re^oncjent indicated that 
parents need more help ^in coping w-ith gifted and 'adopted children.. 

In relation to parenting, also, the respondent^ indicated a ' 
strong need for family unity and strengthening the family structure 
through' community and societal supports. — • 

- Community and societal supports can be defined as tl^at .network of 
organizations, institution's, neighborho'od-grouprs, and informal 

' social groups (family, neighbors ^ ^ friends) ^h^t p.rovide*^ help and 
assistance, either materially or emotionally, to an individual or 
family. That is, this network reinforces ah individual or 

• family's various life pursuits. ^, ' ^ ^ ^\ 
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^The' schools, a typic^al system, were xited sevei;^al times as working 
^in conflict with parents instead' of supporting them. 



Pro-grams developed' shpul'd be comjn-ehensive in 
n'ature and pay strict attention to those^other 
pulls on the .family. ' - / , / - ) 

Community strength (i^e., cohesiveness) is a ' 
. most important ingredient. Young parents n^ed \ . 
the opportunity to dialogue with. their peer^\ 
group -and th? older parent. ' * - 

^ Respondents in the government mentioi^ed that a conscientious^^ 
effort IS currently being madje to strengthen' community support for 
the family. Even within the goA^rnment, an investigation is under 
way as to tJie impact of government policies and actions on- the ^ 
' family unit. * r 

Along .with strengthening the cfommunity supports system,! early 
formal parent education was suggested as a possible step in addres- 
sing these • issues . • ^ ! / > ' 

J believe that everyone needs to ^realize thajt 
' parenting is - a learned process, continu6us ajid " - 

. * . unending learning. - , ' ^ ^ 

Community and Societal Supports ^ , ' * 

As discussed .previously, the strengthening of commiftiity sup-' 
ports for both families and individuals was consi^dered extremely 
important by ma,nf of the individuals interviewed. Phis, issue has 
two parts: stronger support , systems are^needed, but pe^ie also do 
not generally know how to use avail*able, existing^ community re- 
sources. The following two quotes illustrate .both- side^ of this 
concern: 

^. « . ^ ■> ' . ' 

• A large segment of the ' population is* not^ aware ^ 
of the social services available to them.^ An-, 
other' segment knows that such s.ervi9es ejcist c 
but do,es not avail itself of these services.,* * ^ 

There is a real lack of assistance in the com- 
munity to help parents cope with the 'swift 
development of society that their children are . f 
exposed to on a daily basis... Parents need, 
help-! ' ' ' ^ • . ^ \' ^ ^ . 



As a further example, respondents familiar with problems of the 
elderly suggested that' there are many services available to the 
elcjerly of which they are unaware or uninformed. In a similar 
vein, government officials expressed the problem of trying ,to .com- 
municate to the public .what services are available and how to use 
them. (This particular problem- of information dissemination has 
been discussed earlier.) 



Labor Market and Jobs 



Again, .almost , one- third of the respondents mentioned public 
information needs related to .employment. Several mentioned the 
need for training in basic skills in relationship to future employ- 
ment while others touched on issues^-o^elated to vocational informa- 
tion\ the value of work, and the problems of blue collar workers. 

Vocational or job-related information, how to' 
get a- job, and how to match jobs \with one's . 
r potential and skills [are important ''topics] . 

Several respondents stressed ^he need to, study the future wprk- 
ing patterns of the adult population ^d talce a' close look at 
second* career patterns. Both economic and^ developmental factors 
dictate the need. for second career preparation. ^ 

Neither schools nor the counselors prepare 
people for the fact that their first career 
choices may be 'obsolete during their life 
time. ' ^ 

A specific concern related to second career choices conveyed by 
several r,espondents in diverse areas was the difficulty middle aged 
women encounter in re-entering the job market, regardless of 
whether^the re-entry is of necessity o^- choice;' trf^s is at least* 
partially xaused by^a weak community support system. 

^Health and ' Nutrition 




Individuals who speQialized in conigyprerism, public health and 
medicine, and parent education/family life fields stressed the. need 
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for accurate information' concerning health and nutrition- needs. 
This in£t)rmational ne^ was meationed^as a major concern with par- 
ents in settiag th6 stage of nutritional habits in their children. 

The mdst important concern of health/nutrition 
educators should be changing the attitudes 
and actions of famil^s relative to their food 
habits, as opposed to trying to inflict them 
with nutrition facts.; ^ 

Consumerism ^ 

Several respondents stated that the public needs more informa- 
tion concerning critical purchasing an.d personal financial manage- 
ment. This observation ties in with- the eariier discussion of 
developing discriminating skills in the public. ^ >^ 

Consumer education... is needed because people don't 
know how to perform decision making in their'^'every^- 
day lives .... - 

^ Education 

From most of the respondents, as well as the educators came"' 
the observation that our educational system in general. is not meet- 
ing the needs of the public/^ The system is failing not' only to 
teach the basic and discriminating skills by;t also the coping skills 
which' many of the educators interviewed felt should be taught. 

# We need an enormous turnaround in our educational 

system. Demands for coping skills needed by 
people-far outstrip the educational system's 
ability to mpet .th,|^need. ^ - * 

Women ^^nd\lie Elderly * ^ ' * 

Both women and the elderly were mentioned frequently by various 
respondents as groups with special information needs. -Both groups 
ne^ed to be informed about the special resources and services avail- 
able to ^them in specific geographic locations designed to help them 
cope with their everyday problems. , . ' , 
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4>2,3: Attitudes Towards Tel evision * . . ^ * . 

All' of those interviewed expressed respect for the power of 
television, and a favorable attitude towards the use of television 
as a vehicle for valuable information dissemination. Currently, 
however, they view ^commerci^al television as primaTrily an entertain- 
ment medium which uses excessive violence ^rime, Sex, and' 
gimmickry to hold the audience. Most current' programming is seen' 
^as lacking in creativity or innov^tiveness and limiting of any 
sense of. participation by the vi'^wer. With the possible exception 
of ''Roots/' most positive examples of good programming cited came 
from shows aired on public broadcasting networks; 

' Respondents .were keenl/ aware of the drawing power of commercial 
television. Although some dismissed public . broadcasting , more sug- 
gested several roles public television can play: • 

• As a providing ground for new ideas on program 

^ format and content and their abil-ity to attract 
and keep an audience. 

• As an instructional medium* specifically for use 
with schoals and classroom situations. ' 

%^ As a medium to** meet special interest programming 
needs as identified by locaL^communities (i.e., 
cultural, political, and/or ''educational;* \ 
; interests).' > * - . 

All agreed that if good shows are to attract a desired audi-^ 
ence, a massive promotional campaign is crucial. Tl\'ey also stressed 
that to make any t/pe of national programming relevant to-the 
American public, it must be followed up with specific community re- 
lated activities and information such as names and addresses o^ ^ ^ 
local resources. i ^ 

It. was stressed that television shoiiLd not make passive ob- 
servers out of the viewers, but shduld stimulate actioneither 
through follow-up con^^sat ions^ providing added informa«on, or 
informal community discussions. It was emphasized that. public 
television is accustomed to coordinating its efforts with the local 
communities, through such channels as libraries and colleges. 
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No one had any new program formats to suggest, but se>e^l 
respondents identified the most , effect ive ^rmats in terms of trans- 
mitting informational concerns to the public as "bulletin ^aard" 
(^type spots- (a commercial format), and documentarie3 . Documentaries 
wer^ viewed as a particularly 'powerful vehicle which entertained as 
well as educated. For example, one respondent commented: 

In doing this, we could discover what their lives 
are like^have more awareness of another culture, ; 
<i ^ ' ' and, secondly, it (documentary) could show' how the 
government addresses itself, through various pro- 
^ grams, to their^needs. 

* * ' \< 

Several respondents suggested ^topics worthy of documentary 

attention, most of Vhich focfused on. historical or heritage issues: 

«« * 

history of the Labor Movement / 
life of the -working woman/man^ 
history of- the Depression 
history of immigrants and immigration 

l^fe of a migrant worker , ^ ^ ' 

llistory of the American Indian 

4.2.4: Federal Government's Role , 

Respondents spoke about the government's role in t-wo- areas: 
identification of general needs and information dissemination, and. 
involvement in television programming. In terms of television pro- ^ 
gramming, there was a high level of consensus among the respondents 
that the gover^ent should ac^ as a. major funder of quality tele-^ 
vision programming without involving itself in content questions. . 
However, there was a fear that government involveilient with content 
.issues woul(f result in a product representinfg the government's per- 
cept*ion or pd^nt of view on the subject. A few respbndents who have 
worked with .various governmental agencies questioned the govern- 
ment's ability to effectively identify and address sogial problems, 
due, in part;- to government complexity and duplication of effort. 
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^.i: RESULTS OF TELEPHONE SURVEY 

[ Ihc range of issues that were explored with the 1300 adults 
who- responded to the telephone survey can be grouped itito three 
areas: ^(1) ::eneral problems, issues, or con6erhs that are impor- 
tant to the adult public; (2) attitudes toward television in gen- 
eral and the subiects television could address; and f3) attitudes 
toward a parent education television series in particular and the 
subiects the series should address. The following discussion of 
the survey^ results is grouped into those three categories. 

4. 5. If 'General Problems, Issues or Concerns 

, The initial question—^ in the telephone interviews was an 
open-ende^^ free response query asking individuals to identify 
the problem? o.r issues^ they face in their 'everyday life. These 
responses could be grouped intp over thirty separate categories. 
The concerns that emerged most frequently are listed below along 
with, their frequency of "occur r.enc e in the interviews: 

' business conditions (22.31) 
- environmen-t (15.11) ^ 

vancial ism/crime (13*4%) ^ - . . 

taxes (8.0I> 
education/schools (6.1%) 

housing/xrommunity planning (5.61) . - 

gas shortage/ energy (3.71) 
elderly/senior citizens (3.61). 
recreation (2.91) _ 
• racial (2.4%) ' 

personal finance,? (2.4%)* 
huijian 'relations (1. 9%J 
children/juvejiile delinquency (1.4%) 
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- What 'do yqu think a-re the major problems or issues that face 
people -in your neighborhood right-^now? ♦ 
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Interestingly, most of these categories paralleled those included 
in two close-ended response questions \^#3 and #4)-^ in which re- 
spondents'' ratings on the importance, to themselves, of problems 
and issues were obtained. Issues that respondents surfaced in 
'question 2 not included on the pre-selected lists were: business 
conditions, taxes, and racial issues. -^^ Thus, the range of issues 
that were explored in more depth with respondents (see questions 
3 and 4, Appendix E) corresponded very well with issues that^ re- 
spondents spontaneously surfaced. For this reason, extensive dis- 
cussion of the public's major problems and concerns will focus on 
responses to questions 3 and 4. 

Exhibit 4.1 illustrates the participants response to ques- ^ 
tion 5; that is, it shows their ratings of the importance of 18 
different concerns that w.ere presented to them. The "very impor- 
tant" category has been selected as the best indicator of the 
level of importance of each item^ to the respondents. Because of 
acn expected response bias in the positive direction,-'^ it^was 
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- Questioa 3: P'm going to read you a list of problems that 
commonly face people, and after I read each one to you, I 
like you to rate how important that problem^ is to people in 
- your neighborhood. 

Question 4:'^ Now, I'm going to read you a lis.t of problems re- 
lated to personal growth and skills^ and Td like you to rate 
how important each problem is to^ people in your nei^ghborhood. 

The concerns, represented by the former two issues were n^t in-* 
eluded in the preselected lists of questions 3 and 4 becTause 
, although the problems have a direct impact on peoples^ lives, 
individuals can have little direct impact on the problem ex- 
cept to manage their own lives around it (i.e., manage their 
own finances -more efficiently^ 

3/ • . 

-7 It was felt that the respondents would w^nt to tell the in-t^- 
viewer that any topic was "somewhat important" if 's/he possibly 
could, because, if the interviewer. thought it important enough 
to ask, then the toplc^akes on a ceptaliri impo,rtance for respond 
ents. . ^ 



^ EXHIBIT 4.1: ^^|NTAGE OF RESPONSES TO EACH CATEGORY UNDER 



I m going to read you a list of problems <that commonly face people, and 
after I read each one to you, I'd like you to rate how important that 
problem is to people in your neighborhood. . 

Tell me whether it's very important, somewhat important, or not important 
REPEAT CATEGORIES AS OFTEN AS NECESSARY. 

IF RESPONDENTS REPLY, THAT THEY DO NOT KNOW PEOPLE IN THEIR NEIGHBORHOOD 

OR THEIR PROBLEMS ASK THEM TO RATE THE IMPORTANCE OF^ THESE PROBLEMS 

TO THEIR FRIENDS OR RELATIVES; IF THEY STATE THAT THEY CAN'T GUESS HOW 
THEIR FRIENDS OR RELATIVES FEEL ABOUT THESE PROBLEMS, ASK THEM TO RATE 
HOW IMPORTANT THE PROBLEMS > ARE , TO THEMSELVES. 



a. 
b. 

c. 
d. 



f. 
g. 



i. 

j. 
k. 
1. 
m. 
n. 
■o. 
P- 

q- 

r. 



V 

How to manage money well 
Obtaining inf o.rmatiop^bout 
mental health services 
Handling a drug abuse .problem 
Environmental problems, and 
■what can be done about them 
"Getting along well with their 
husband or wife 

Getting along well with parents 
Getting along well with ■ 
children 

Taking care of their own 
,and their fan^ly's' healtfi 
Handling an alcoholic problem 
Good food/nutrition practices 
Raising young children ■ 
Raising teenage children 
Consumer action chafinels 
Problems with divorce 
Planning i^or retirement 
Rising crime rates 
Obtaining adequate housing 
How the education system 
operates 



Very 
Important 

62.0 

35.5 
49.9 

40.7 

51.3 
52.0 

57.2 

62.5 
42.5 
53.7 
59.6 
60^2 
27.8 
32.1 
53.7 
61.6 
48.7 ' 

53.7 



Somewhat Not Don't 
Important Important Know 



19.8 

27.0 
19.5 

25.3 

19.4 
20.9 

19.2 

16.4 
20.5 
22:^1 
16.5 
18.5 
27.0 
23.9 
23.6 
19.3 
21.6 

20.3 



14.3 

29.3 
24.8 

25.6 

23.2 
22.8 

21.0 

18.9 
28.6 
21.5 
20.8 
18.0 
21.7 
33.7 
18.1 
i7.1 
25;8 

21.1 



3.9 

8.2 
5.7 

?.3 

6.0 
4.3 

2.6 

2.3 
8.4 
2.7 
3.2 
3.2 
23.6 
10.4 
4.6 
2.0 
4.0 

5.0 



felt that the "somewhat important" category cduld have represented 
something of only minor importance as compared to the "not important" 
or the "very i.mport ant" response categori.es. Thus, it was depided to 
select the most conservative indicator available (as opposed to a 
combination of "very important" with the "somewhat important" cate- 
gories) . . . . 
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Based on a ranking of the percent^ of people who thought the 
.topics -wete "very important," health concWns "emerged as the most ' 
important issue for all respondents, mone)f\anagement was the next 
most important concern, the rising, of crime rates was the third most 
important, and the three topics related to raising children were 
ranked fourth, fifth, and si-xth in importance. The following list 
indicates the relative -importance of the topics that 50^ or more of 
the respondents thought were" very important concerns: 

• Taking care of their own and their family's heaith 
(62.5%) 

• How to manage money well (6-2. 01) * 

• Rising crime rates; (61.6%) 

• Raising teenage children (60.21) ' ^ 
Raising young children (59.6%) 
Getting along welT with children (57.21) 
Good food/nutrition practices (53.7%) > ' 
Planning for retirement (53.7%) . ^ 
How the education syste*^m operates (53.7%) 

• Getting along well' with parents (52.,9|) 

• Getting alo^ng well" with husbands/wivU/ (51.3%V 

The criterion of at least 50%. of the respondents ratin>g a top;c 
as very important was chosen" for selection of those topics re- 
ceiving further consideration.' This conservative driterioci was 
chosen^to compensate for the possible social desirability response 
bias.— Based on a comparison of responses to questions 2 and 3, 
financial concerns and crime were the most pervasive 'issues that 



— — 
- The investigators felt that responding with concern to social 
problems, is perceived by most people as a social desirable re- 
sponse. An additional measure taken j:o counteract potential 
response bias* was the comparison of topics within themselves" 
to determine relative importance. ^ 
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respondents considered to be important to themselves, with inter- 
personal and family issues emerging as very important concerns 
also. However, the rating of the importance of the topics was 
considered to be a more valid indicator of the relative impor- 
tance of the c-oncerns to the public since all respondents were 

^presented \jfith a consistent list of topics to respond to and\ 
since the topics that respondents spontaneously surfaced were, 
for the most part, included in questions 3 and 4. Thus, the follow- 
ing discussion investigates differences in relative importance of 

. concerns delineated in question 3 by demographic categories. 

To explore differences in the ratings of an individual concern 
by various sub-groups in the population, Chi-square tables were 
computed for the responses to question 3 by a series of demographic 
variables (age, sex, race, education, income, marital status, and 

arental status). The only variables that were found to consis- 
tently influence -ratings of -the importance of the topics listed in 
question 3- are age, income, and education. This section sum- 
marizes the difference in importance of several of the que.stion-3 
topics by age, education, and income level, respectively.-/ It is 
important to note here that, if a demographic variable is not found 
to have a significg^nt "influence on the ratings of "importance of "a 
topic, it can be assumed that the different groups within the demo- 
graphic category-rate that, topic in the same manner. For- example, 
if the Chi-square for the age by nutrition practices distribution 
is non-significant (p>.01), it can be inferred that the age groups 
rate nutrition practices in the same way; it does ^ot indicate any- 
thing a-bout the relative importance of nutrition practices across' 
all respondents, 

'l\rhere a significant Chi-square was obtained (p<.01).' 
2/ • ' 

- For each exhibit in this discussion, only the topics that 50 per- 
cent or more of the public cpnsideVed to be very important and 
that the relevant demographic variable influence^d were included. 
The numbers in each cell represent the percentage of those respon- 
dents in that demographic category who thought the topic was very 
important . For example, the first cell in Exhibi»t 4.2, which con- 
tains the figure 6S..X, indicate^ that of all the 18-24 year old 
respondents, 65.1 percent of them thought that money management 
was SL very important topic for themselve^s. < > 

■> 
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Exhibit 4.2^presents the percentage of individuals within 
each age group who rated various tqpics as very important (only 
those topics on which age had a significant influence are included 
in the analysis) (p<r.01). Some definite age trends are apparent" 
in ratings of these these topics, although, -in other cas-es', only 
'One age group differs from the others. The 35-44 and 55 and, over 
age groups more often differ from the other groups. The 35-44 
year olds rate money management as a more important concern than 

• EXHIBIT 4.2: PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS IN AGE GROUPS ' 

mo .RATES QUESTION 31/ TOPICS "VERY , 
IMPORTANT"' 



^^tC^V^S^ Group 
Topic and ^-^^"^ 
Probability Level""^*^^,^^^^ 


18- 
24 


25- 

54 


! 

35- 
44 


1 

45- 
54 


55 

and 

over 


How to manage n^oney 
well (.0000) 


65.1 


61,8 


67.0 


63.5 


SS.O 


Getting along well with 
the'ir husbani or wife 
(.0000) M 


57.0 


50.7 


57.9 


49.3 


46.3 


Getting along well with 
parents (.0000) 


52.9- 


52.2 


58.4 


51.7 


48.7 


Getting along well with 
children 6.0001) 


61.6 


59.2- 


62.4 


55.0 


52.1 


Taking cave of their own - 
and their family's t 
health (*0003) * 


65.3 


64.0 


57.8 


66.3 


Raising young children ' ' -t 
(.0000)' ^^'^ 


63.2 


66.5 


57.^8 


50.5 


Raising tennage children a 
.(.0000) ^^'^ 


6^.5 


70.6 


60.2 


51.8 


Planning for retirement 
(.0017) 

^ ^ 


50.^*6 


47.1 


53.3 


60.2 


V 

58.1 


How the education 
system operates (.0000) 

1 


58.7 


57.7 


64.0 


c 

51.2 


44.0 



p 



- Question 3 asked respondents .to* rate the importance of a" list o£ 
problems' to people in their neighborhood, using a three-point 
scale. ^ y ^ 
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the other groups, £olloi.{^ci by the 18-24 year olds.' There are 
three topics that 35-44 year olds rate as more important and €he 
55 and older group rates as less important than the other groups: 
getting along with parents, raising teenage children, and under- 
"standing how th.e education system operates (see Exhibit 4.3). 
Additionally, there are two concerns that the 55 and over age group 
considers to be less important than the other. groups ; getting ^ 
along well with their husbd\^d or wife and raising young children. 
In two instances, the respondents over 45 think that getting along" 
well with children is less important than the younger group does, 
and the older group considers retirement planning to be a more 
important concern than does the younger group. In all of these 
instances, it would appear that people who are more immediately 
confronted with a problem express more concern over it. For 
.example, those who are closer to retirement age rate retirement 
planning as more important than do others, and the age group most 
likely to have teenage children, 35-44 year olds, is more con- 
cerned with raiding teenage children. Finally, there is a de- 
scending linear trend in expressed concern over taking care., of 
their own and their family's health in that the older age groups 
rate this topic ,as less important than the younger groups (se6' 
Exhibit 4.4). ■ ' - 

Exhibit .4.5 presents the percentage of individuals within 
each education group who rated Various topics as very important' 

EXHIBIT 4.5: PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS IN EDUCATION 

GROUPS WHO RATED QUESTION 3 TOPICS "VERY 
IMPORTANT" 



^^v^ucation Group 
Topic and 

Probability .Level ^^^^ 

- — ! 


Less Than 
High School 


High School , 
Graduate 


Some Training 
Beyond High 
S'chooly Less 
Than College 
Graduate 


Col lege 
Graduate 
Or 'More 


Getting along well with 
parent? (.0020) 


• 55.9 


55.4 


51.6 


40.9 , 


Planning £or retirement 
(.0004) 


60.5^ 


54.7 


52.5 •*» . 


45.9 


Rising crime fates (0000) 


59.8 


63.0 


64.6* 


57.8 


■How the education system^ 
operates (.0035) . ^ 
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55.1 


^5.1* 


50.9 
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EXHIBIT 4.3: 



AGE DIFFERENCES IN RATINGS OF VERY IMPORTANT TO 
THE QUESTION 3 TOPICS OF: GETTING ALONG WITH 
PARENTS, RAISING TEENAGE CHILDREN, ANI> HOW THE 
EDUCATION SYSTEM OPERATES 



f — 



40 



Ag^ categories 
18-24 



2S-34 — . 



3S-44 



4S-54 



Percentage of Respondents Within' Demographic Category 
Who Thought the Topic was "Very Important" 

42 44 46 48 50 52 54 56 58 60 62 
— ' » — ' — « » 1 — i • — I L I I ' ■ t * I 



04 

L- 



66 



68 

u. 



70 




Getting lalong with parent 

Raising Te^age Children ^ 

How the EdXicafion System 
operates^ 



EXHIBIT 4.4: 



AGE DIFFERENCES IN RATINGS OF VERY IMPOmNT TO 
THE QUESTION 3 TOPIC OF TAKING CARE OF THEIR OWN 
AND THEIR' FAMILY'S HEALTH 



1 — 



40 



42 



Age categories 
lS-24 

2S-34 
35-44 ; 

4 5o'4 

SS^nd over 



T: 



Percentage of Respondents Within Demographic Category 
•Who Thought the Topic was "Very Important" 

.44 46 48 ' SO 52 54 56 ' 58 60 62 
— » — « ' ' ' » 1— » L-i-J I i I I t , t t t 



l64 



66 



68 



. 70 
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(only those topics' on which education had a. significant influence 
(p. .01) are included in the analysis").. The' highly educated group, 
peopl^e with a minimum of a college degree, more often differed, 
from the other groups. People with a colTege degree or more were 
less concerned about getting along with parents than the other 
groups. Concern about rising crime rates increases with education 
level except tor college graduates, who view jthis. topic as less 
important than do the other groups (see ^hibit 4.6). Individuals 
with a high school educati'^ but less than a college degree rate, 
understanding how the education system operates as a more import- 
ant concern than do individuals with less --than a high school educa- 
tion or college graduates (see' Exhibit .4-. TJX^ Finally, conc^~ 
about planning for retirement, decreases with increasing education 
levels (see Exhibit 4.8). Overall, it appears that individuals 
.with more education are less concerned about "obtaining information 
related to the^ issues that were presented to- them, particularly * 
the college graduate group. 

Exhibit 4.9 presents the percentage o£ individuals within 

EXHIBIT 4.9: PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS IN INCOME GROUPS 

WHO RATES QUESTION 3 TOPICS* "VERY IMPORTANT" 



V 



"^NsA 

Income Group 

Topic "and ' ^^^^ 
Probability Levei>v5 


$0- 

-^$4,999 


$5,0(30- 
*'$9,999 


$10,000- 
$14,999 


$15,000- 
$24,999 


$25,000 
and over 


t 

How to manage none'y 
/well (.0007) 


66,2 




A 

68,9 


§9.7 


56.7, 


Cettiitg along well 
with hus-band or 
wife (,0108) 

»• 


49.9' 


':5b. 1 ^ 


^ 52,0 . 
p 


49,1 


52.2 


Raisinjg young child- 
reh (.0007) 


56,0 


59,3 


64.0'. 

V 


62.6 

\ * 


60.4 


^^.anning for ^retire- 
ment (,0002) 


5S,7 


52.4 


55.6 


51,5 


52.7 

<> 


How the Education 
^ system, operates 
(,0001) 


*^1.7 


52,3 


55,2 


59.8 


49,0 
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'4.25 
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EXHIBIT 4.^6: EDUCATIONAL DIFFERENCES '^N RATINGS OF VERY ApORTA'NT 
' ^ TO THE QUESTION 3 TOPIC OF RISING CRIME R.VTES- 



' Less High School 
High School Grad 

Less College Grad 
Colleje Grad 



Percentage o£ Respondents Within Deroograph^c Category 
Who Thought th^Topic was "Very Important"^ 
40 42 ; 44 ' 46 4 8 50 52 54 50 ' 58' 60 62 *C4 66 \ Is 



■L ! 1 1 L_L. 
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, EXHIBIT 41K EDUCATIONAL DIFFERENCES W-^ilATINGS OF. VERY IMPORTANT 
. ^^e..^ ■ • Ta^^T^fS' QUESTION 3 TOPJC OK H^IW THE EDUCATION SYSTEM 

^ -'-^ OPERATES . , ^ . 




' / -^iPercentage of Respondents Withir/o^nographic Categi>ry 
V, Who* Thought "^tfie Topic was ''Very Important" 

"'^ ^ -40 * 42 .A 44* 46 48 50 '^2 54 56 58 60 

-r-^NT ' f.^ ^ -'t" , '' » > » * « « ' • 1 ">^-(^^ « I 



Education t ^ 
Less High School 

High School Grad 

Less College Grad 

College Grad 



62 64 66 68 70 
-J — 1 — i 1.1 t i f . 
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^te — J • 


0» 


' ' - 
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EXHIBIT 4.8: EDUCATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN R.ATI^;GS OF VERY IMPORANt 
^ TO THE QUESTION .3 TOPIC OF PLANNING FOR RETIREMENT 



I — 



40 42 



Level ot Education 
Less High School 

High ^hool Grad 
Less College Grad 
College Grad 



Percentage of Respondents Within Demographic Category * 
Who Thought the Topic was "Very Important" 

44- 46 48 50 52 , 54 56 58 60 62 04 66 / 68' 70 
« t t I 1 I 1 1 « ' ' I I ' t til 1 I t I . 
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each income' group who rated various topics as very important 
(only those topics on which income had a significant influence' 
(P4.01) are included in the analysis). The people in the middle 
'income ranges, particularly the $10,000 -14,999 range, seemed to 
express more concern with the issues presented to them' than the 
other groups. Individuals ' with f.amily incomes of $15,000 o.r more 
were less concerned with money management, and people in the 
. $10,000--14,999 incftm'e category rated mone-y management' ^s more 
important than any other group. The income .trends in importance 
of getting along with one's husband or wife-, although statistically 
significant do^^not appear to be practically significant ] as no 
clear tren4-^^S. evident. There is at^curvilin^ear trend in respon- 
dents' ratings of the importance of raising young children; con- 
cern increases with income level up to the" $1 0 , 00 0-14 , 999 group, 
then decreases .(see Exhibit 4.10). The income trend in ratings 
of importance of retirement, planning is somewhat confusing; ■ 
individuals in the $0t4,999 and ^$ 1 0 , 000- 14 , 999 income groups'are 
more concerned about this .tppic than the other groups," but the 
diffe^ces are «not very large. Finally, there is another curvi- 
linear trend .in concern^ over understanding how thj^ education system 
operate,s' in that ratings of importance of this issue increase -with 
income up. to the $15 ,000-24,999 group, 'but the $25,000 ^nd over 
group considers this issue to' be less impoftant than the otfier 
'groups (see Exhibit 4.11). _ 

The only topic included under question 4 that 50% or mSre of ' 
the respondents rated as yery important was keeping up with current 
.affairs (see Exhibit 4.L2). With the .exception of the 25.-34 year 
olds, as age increased, concern, with keeping up with current 
iaf fairs increased also (see Exhibit 4.13). Black responderks 
'rated keeping up wixh current affairs' as a more -important issue 
'than did whites or tother racial groups. Additionally, as educa- 
tion level increasea,_ the relative importance of the topic de- 
creased (see Exhibit 4.14). Finally, women considered keeping' up 
with current affairs to be a more important issue than men, as in- 
dicated by a 54.8% and 45.8% rating of very important, respectively. 
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EXHIBIT 4.10: INCOME DIFFERENCES ' IN RATINGS OF V^Y IMPORTANT TO 
QUESTION 3 TOPIC OF RAISING YOUNG CHILDREN 



V. Percentage of Respondents Within Demographac Catesory 

Who Thought, the Topic was "Very Important" 



Income 

0- 4,999 

5,OX'0^ 9.999 

10,000-14,999 
15, COC-34 ,000 
25,000 ana over 




68 70 



EXHIBIT 4.11: INCO^ DIFFERENCES IN RATINGS OF VERY IMPORTANT' TO 
QUESTION 3 TOPIC OF HOW THE EDUCATION SYSTEM .OPER- 
ATES ' 

\ , . 

^ Percentage of Respondents Within Demographic Category 

Who Thought the Topic was VVcry Important'* 



\ 



40 42 - 44 46 48 SO 52 54 56 58. 60 62 64 66 68 70 
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0- 4,999 

5,000- '9,999- 
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10,000-14,9^9 
15,000-24,999 

25,000 and over 
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EXHIBIT 4.12: 



PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSgS TO EACH CATEGORY UN-DER 
Ql>ESTION^ 



nxiiiBiT : n:Rcrvr\Cj>efV rfisi'onslS to l\ch category u.ndir 

QUI.STI0^K4 



\ 

I*!' > 10 ! ^ \: \ 'V i l'?t cT I'i'oM.-". ;'el ate:!' tj gro\.tfr 
f^orlc wjr . Toll . 0 \;r..:'ici' it's very ).'pc?':3nt, scr^- 



rc:: r; :,:!-: ^:v:::, ask 



Not Dor.': 



b. j^linccrs to -.d 1 ng chs=in'jing roij; <.nO' 

resDoni. I J 1 1 • c : OS for nen .".i.d 

c. Tlis ch^'i-^eox'tir to thG 
metric system 

d. Ho\/ to c!o ncne repairs ^ > 

e. Lcai^nip- roro about tyoes y 
hobbics/crci: t$' ^ 

f. How to fincf oo'^'ori i 1 1 es *ror 
c o.Hr:i: n i t y i n v o i v c n t 

g. Use or leisure tire 

h. Preparing incore tax-* returns 

i. Mov/ to play. various sports - 



>0.2 



40*7 

28.8 
42, i 

/28.3 

33,^ 
40.4 

43.2 
24.1 



30.7 ^ 16.6 



35.5 

35.0 
28.7 
24^ 



33.4 

25.3 
27.7 
27.2 



30.5 ' 41.3- 



2.5 



6.6 



34.3 18.4 

24."^ 36,5 ,iajl 
33.3 22.2 , 2.4 

2.8 



6.0 
3.2 
4.8 
4.1 



\ 



er|c 
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EXHIBIT 4.13: AGE DIFFERENCES IN RATING VERY IMPORTANT TO QUESTION 
4 TOPIC OF .KEEPING UP WITH CURllENT ATFAIRS 



Pergentiige bf Respondents Within -Denographic Category 
Who Thought the Topic was "Very ImportJint" 



Age categories'. 
l?-24 

2S-34 
3$'44 
45-54 



55^ 



40 42 44 46 48 50 52 3J 56 53 
^^Vjs . — . 1^ . — , — , > , — , J — , , — ^-rr^-H — ^ 



;3 60 r>2 64 
i — lJ^ — \ J 1 1 !_ 



66 63 70 
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EXHIBIT 4.14:^ EDUCATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN RATINGS OF VERY IMPORTANT 
. TO THE QUESTION 4 TOPIC OF KEEPING UP WITH CURRENT 

. ' . EDUCATION CATEGORIES ' " ' - 



Education cqte- * 
jories 

* Less than High 
*^ School 



High School Grad 



Less than 
College 



College Grad 



^ Percentage tf Respondents Within Demographic Category . 

^ Who l/ought the Topic was "Very Important" ^ 

40 42 44 46 48 ' 50 52 54. 56 58 ' 60 ^ 62 .64 66, 68 70 
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To summarize the questioning about generai\^ concerns , respon- 
dents-were asked if there' were any issues that weren't previously 
covered. Seventy-nine percent o£ the respondents answer no; of 
those ZVn who said yes, only 21.3?i mentioned additional 'topics , 
Thus, "only about of the respondeats 'named sp-ecific additional 
topics about which they would like more information. Most of .the 
newly mentioned -topics weife further refinements of the more ^ 
general categories used for questibns 3 and 4o<^ It can therefo>e 
be inferred that the topicSv.explor-ed in depth througJ:i questions 
3 and 4 represented most of the important concerns that respon-. 
dents had. 

4>, 5,2: Attitudes Towards Televison , ( 

When respondents were asked whether they thought television 
series or specials give people information that helpnhem to cope 
with their problems (question 6), 47.4l|said yes, 23,8'^ said no, 
22.4% s'aid maybe, and 6.44 "did not respond. Thus,, most respon- 
dents expressed pos^itiy'e feelings toward the capability of 
current t.elevi'sion programming^ to* provide informatiQn for pjqblem 
solving. -However, the^re are^some interesting demographic 'differ- 
ences ',in respondents ' attitudes ^toward television as an informa- ^ 
tion delivery system (see Exhibit 4.15). Differences in the per- 
centages of people within each demggraphic gfou^ who responded 
*'yes'' to question 6 ^ill be^ explored; . "yes" (as opposed to "may- 
be") was chosen as a conservative indicator of positive attitude.^ 

Age was a significant factor in response to question 6 (p=" 
.0001). Younger people ^18-34, years olds) had a mor.e positive • 
attitude towards television than the- older groups and 45-54 year 
olds had the least ppsitiye attitude of all. • Education was a 
significant factor (p=.0099) in that respondents with less than . ; 
a high school education had a -less favorable attitude^ to,wards 
television than the more well-educated grO;Ups, -- Responses also " 
varied significantly by income (p=.0166); respondents with an 
annual familv income of >$"25 ,000' or more had a markedly less 
favorable attitude towards televi sion • than the other groups.. / 



EXHIBIT 4.15 



PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS WITHIN DEMOGIL^PHIC GROUPS WHO RESPONDED 
"YES" TO QUESTION 6, "DO YOU THINK THAT TELEVISION SERIES" OR SPECRLS 
GIVE PEOPLE INFORMATION THAT HELPS' THEM TO COPE WITH THEIR PROBLEMS'?" 



AGE 



PERCENT 



9 . 





no . 

response 


18-24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55 and 
over 


PERCENT 


50.0 


55. 


■ 55.1 


44.2 


\.37.9 


42.9 






' ' EDUCATION 


* 

/ 







np 

response 


less than 

high 

school 


high 

school 

graduate 


training ^ 
beyond high 
school but ' 
less than 
a^ college 
graduate 


college 

graduate 

or more 
# 


40.2 


44.1 


4^.3 . 


47.7 1 


49^ 



inc6me 





no 

response 


$0- 

$4,999 


$5;ooo- 

$9,999 


$10,000- 
$14,999 


$15,00 0- 
$24,999 


$25,000 
and over 


PERCENT 


42.4 


49.6 


47. 2 


48.2 


51,4 


^ 40,6 



MARITAL STATUS, 



PERCENT 



Married 


Single 


Widowed 


'Divorced/ 
Separated 


' Other 


45.3 


56.1 


46.4 


45.6 


57.1 



Finally, in terms of marital status, single pe^le had a more 
favorable attitude towards- televison than ;Ehe other groups (p = 
^.002). . . ' ' ' - 

Respooidents were then asked whether they thought there were 
any problems or issues that face them that television-.ij!rogramming 
might be able to address (question 7). One-third of the respoif^ents 
said yes and two- thirds §aid'no.^ Thes? respondents " who replied yes 
were asked in an open-ended question which topics 'they thought 
telev'ison -could address. The responses are listed below in order 
of the frequency of response: 
Other 



/ 



o. Crime/police system 

Television programming 
. . Education 
. . Environment 

Drug/alcohol abuse 

Interrelationships O^ith 
family, friends, etc.) - 

Raising children/parenting 

CQnsumerism/mohey 

management/financial 

planning 

Community help/ involvement 
Health/nutrition 
'Mental health ^ 
Currerft affairs 
Leisure time use 
How to build/repair things 
Historical events 



(16.91) 

(2.31) 
(2.21) 
(1.61) 
(1.31) 

(8.51) 



(5.21) 
(4.6%) 

(4.21) 
(3.71) 
(3.51) 
(3.01) 
(2.61) 
(2.5%) 
,(1.51) 
(1.4%) 



Given the small percentage of respondents who mentioned only one 
topic, demographic differences were not explored. 



1/ 



This may -be explained by this example: a difference between 
groups of 101 J.n nomination .of a topic, which would be a 
large difference in terms of the -total group of respondents, 
is actually only 101 of^^those who mentioned the topic and is 
;thus a very small (less than .51 in all cases) difference in 
terms of total group differences. 



In conjunction with attitudes- toward television, respondents' 
television viewing habits were explored (question 11). Almast all 
of the respp'adents (98.41) reported that they own a television set, 
and, of the tlelevisio-n owners, 7.5.9% reported that they can receive 
a public ^television station on the television set in their home. 
An additional 2.61 can receive a public television station with 
poor reception. Respondents who can receive a public television 
station were asked about their frequency of viewing public tele- 
vision frequency, as illustrated in Exhibit 4.16. 

EXHIBIT 4.l'6 ■ • 

REPORTED FREQUENCY OF WATCHING PROGRAMS ON A PUBLIC TV STATION 

> 



Frequency 


Percentage 


'Several times a week ' 


31 




Couple times a week 




.4 


Couple times per month. 


11 


.9 


'Once every few months 


10. 


.0 


Never 


8. 


.2 



\ 



Finally, respondents who • can , receive a public television 
station were asked to name the last program they watched on pii^ 
lie television; 58.1% -responded that theyvdidn-^t know or couldn't 
remember. The numerous . programs that were cited covered a broad 
range of program types, from children's programs to drama to the 
arts. 

4.5.5: Attitudes Toward a Parent Education Television Series 

To obtain the public's -feeling's ' about the planned parent 
education television series, respondents were asked to rate the 
importance of obtaining informati(^n about raising children 



4 , 55 
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(question 8) and, subsequently, to rate tU'eir interest in watch- 
ing such a series (quest ion "^rd) . More people' thought the 'infor- 
mation was important to obtain than e,xpressed interest in watch- 
ing,^ the television series, which Exhibit 4 . 17 • il lustrates . 
However, the overall level o£ interest in both areas was very 
high. Combining the first two importance/interes t categories as 
a general description of high interest indicates' that 70.^% of 
respondents , said that the subj^ee:^ jnatter was very important and 
51.71 said that they'd be interested in learning about it an a 
television format (i.e., they would watch the series). 

* i 

EXHIBIT 4.17 



RATINGS/OF IMPORTANCE OF OBTAINING PARENTING INFORMATION AND 
INTEREST IN WATCHING PARENT EDUCATION TELEVISION SERIES 

^ ALL RESPONDENTS 







t 

f 


^"''^^.Ouestion 
Jlesponse ^""^--^ 


Importance of Obtaining 
Parenting Information 


Interest in Watching ■ 
Parent Education 
Tele.vds ion Series 


Very 


58.11 


38.6% 


Fairly 


12,8% 


13.1% 


iModerately 


8.4% 


8.9% 


Slightly 


4.3% 


■ 5.6% 


* Not' all 


12.2% •* 


30.3% 


Don^t know 


✓ 

4.1% 


3.5% 

1 
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There wer^ some demagfaphic differences in respondents' 
ratings' of the importance of parent education-^ and interest in the 
television series.-^ Age^ race, and education significantly in- 
fl\ienced ratings of *'very' important" or "very interested'' ^to 
questions 8 and 10 respectively, as can be seen , by the differences^ 
illustrated in Exhibits 4.18, 4.19, and 4.20. Although the absolute 
levels of 'ratings of "very important'V"interested" varied, the age, 
race and education of differences are in the same direction for both 
questions. For both questions the perci^ntage of respondents under 
45 years old who indicated 'Very importantj'/'^'interestj^ed" was higher, 
.th'an the' older groups (p=. 0000 in both cases). In terms of race 

a 

dif f'erences , the percentage of white respondents who indicated 

"very importan^"/"interest-ed" was, mugh low^ than the percentage of 

blacks or other minority group members'* (p*=.Jjl09 for -question 8; 

p=.0000 for question 10). The percentage ol^respondents in gjoups 
,with a middle-i*ange of education (at least a' high school degree but 
'less than a college degree) who indicated "very> important"/ 

"interested" wa^. higher than toj either the groups' with. less .than a. 

high school education or those with a college degree, or more (p= 

^.01-26 for question 8 and p=.0000 for question 10).^* 

* There are other demographic differences in ratings of interest 
in watching the'parent education television series*, as shown in 
Exhibit 4.21. The percejitage of married and divorced/separated 
respondents wjio indicated Vvery interested" was higher than the 
percentage for singfe or widowed respondeTit^(p=. 0000) . More 
women said they were very' interested in watching the-series than 
men (p=.0002). ResptDndents who are parents themselves^also said 
they were very interested jproportionately more often than non- 
parents (p=,0000). However, thQ ' differences due to annual income, 



i^Question 8: How important do you think it is to people in your 
neighborhood to get more information about raising young cliildren? 

2/ ' ' 

- Question 10: How interested would you be in watching a television 
series on parenting? 
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EXHIBIT 4.18:. AGE DIFFERENCES -IN RATiNGS OF VERY IMPORTANT TO 

GETTING MORE INFORMATION ABOUT RAISING YOUNG^ CHILD- 
REN AND RATINGS OF VERY INTERESTED IN WATCHi;*^? A 
PARENT EDUCATION TELEVISION SERIES ^ \ 



13-24 



2S-34 



53-44 



45-5^ 



55* 



Percentage of Respondents Within Demographic Category 

Kho Thought the Topic was "Very Inpc?rtant" 
44 46 48 . SO 52 34^ ' S3 60 62 64 66 68 
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^ ^ EXHIBIT 4.19: .RACE DIFFERENCES IN .RATINGS OF VERY IMPORTANT TO ^ 

GETTING MORE INFORMATION ABOUT RAISING YOUNG CHILDREN 
AND RATINGS OF VERY INTERESTED IN WATCHING A PARENT * " 
EDUCATION TELEVISION SERIES 



1 /Vi^ 



40 42 44 



White 



Black 



Percentage of Resporu^j&nts Within 'Demographic Category / 
^ WKo Thought thp Topic was "Very Important" 

50 52 54 56 58' 60 62 . 64 66 68 
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EXWIBIT 4.20; 



EDUGATlbN- DIFFERENCES IN. RATINGS OF VERY IMPORTANT * 
TO GETTING MORE INFORMATION ABOUT RAISING YOUNG # 
CHILDREN AND RATINGS OF VERY INTERESTED IN WATCHING 
A PARENT EDUCATION TELEVISION SERIES 



I — ^ 



40 42 



Percentage of Respondents Within Demographic Category 

Who Thought the. Topic. was "Very Important" 
44 46 48 50 52 54 56 53 60 62 64 



Education cate- 
gories 

Less thsa High" 
School 



High School 
Grad 



Less tha;i 
• Co 1,1 eg e 



College Grad ^- 
or higher' \ 




-4 
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-V' 



■\ 



\ . 



66 68 
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•EXHIBIT, 4.21 



-1 « 



PERCENTAGE OF DEMOGRAPHIC GROUPS mO INDICATED 
THEY WERE "VBRY INTERESTED" IN WATCHING A 
PARENT EDUCATION TELEVISION SERIES 



MARITAL STATl/S (p=..0000) 



Married 


Single 


*Wi do wed 


A \ 

Divtfrced/ 
Separated 


41.3% 


32.1% 


25.8%^ 
> 


47.4% 



SEX (p=:0002) 



Male - 


Female 




33.7% " 


43.7% 


I 



PARENTAL S-TATUS (p=.0000) 



riave 
Children . 


Do Not Have 
Children 


4^4% 


— ^ — . 

28,5% 



ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME (p=.00 00) 



$0- 

$4,99-9 


$5,obo- . 

$9,999 


.$10,000- 
$^4,999 


il5,000, 
m,999 


$25,000 
and over 


32. 6- . 


. 45.(1 ■ 


40.9 
:_ .. ( , 


* 39.2 


42o8 



4.40 



although significant Cp=.Q^OO) are difficult to summarize in terms 
o£ a trendo .The percentage o£ individuals with an annual income 
d£ less than $5 ,000 who indicated !^very interested'' was lo'??er Aan 
the other groups, and the percentage of individuals in the $5 ,.000r 
$9,999 category who indicated ''very interested" was higher than 
any other jroup, while the ratings varied little for respondents 
in the three highest income groups 

Those respondents who expressed any level of interest in, 
watching a parent education television show or series (68% of tlte 
respondents) were, read a list of potential topics for the program 
and asked to rate each in terms pf its importance to themselves, 
exhibit 4.21 summarizes the rat3ligs respondents who were interested 
ia the program gaveJto eacl^ topic. Using the "very important" 
category as the indicator of perceived importance,, it was found 
^that respondents rated topics in the fol^lowing .order of importance, 
including topics that at least 50% of the respondents' thought were 
very important: ^ " 

cognitive development (58.7%) < 

learning values and^ 

morality • (57.8%) 

dealing vith failure ^ (56.7%) 

discipline ^ . ^ (55.2%) 

mother/father- * * ^ , 

relationships' ' J (54.8%) 

/?se],f-image development ^ (54.4%) 

emotional expression (52.6%) » 

Demographic differences in respondents ' ratings "of the 
importance of the parenting topics were, again, consistently found 
for age, education, and income, Ind, additionally,, for parental 
status.* Percentages of responden^t^^^Jjv different age, education, 
income, and parental status groups who rated the topics included in 
the previous list "very important'^ are"" delineated in Exhibit 4.22 
(that is, including those topics that at least 50% of the respon- 
dents thought were very important) . 
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EXHIBIT 4.22: 



PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES TO EACH CATEGORY UNDER 
QUESTION .10, INCLUDING ONLY RESPONDENT INTERESTED 
IN THE PARENT EDUCATION TELEVISION SERIES ■ 



r;. ' . , 1 ' J 1 : :c :r'. ; ' ; ; 

th" ;. v? .>:c; :.-..it :-0".cs zo cz\'cv in t.'-c- scries. :-\rzz'i' i rjimcn 
, 2 t-^ptc -to :]>;s3 rato I.e.- rrzorz:.')i z'lt tcpic '..cl-'Jci ta lo ycu. 



T*1i "i '..-otr.er i:'s very •n.73ri:nc, s: .c..iu: -.rpj-ocnc, or not i;:;- 



a. ii.'./ 5 ciiilo crc.'S (^',d divalops 

b. H'.",.' a cr.ild learns a.nd how 
his r,ir'! cevaiops 

c . Pr'c =.-s ov 1.: i zz: nl i r.o 

d. '' The ra'!'-!tic';r-i:3 jat'-.r-an a 
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How a child can learn to 
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SU^MARY AND'RECOMMENDATIONS 



The main objective of the needs assessiu^nt survey was to 
identify issues, conclerns, or problems that would1)e appropriate^ for 
educational television programming^. Recommendations conceriling 
appropriate topics must consider the relative importance of the 
topics to the public, its need for information about each, the in- 
fluence'of attitudes toward television as a delivery system, arid how^ 
the use of television impacts on the presentation of the selected 
material. >^ 

Finding fl:„ Important Topics 

V 

First, a few topics emerged as important from all three dif-, 
ferent' groups of respondents, although the perspectives on the topics 
differed somewhat among the respondent groups. The most pervasive 
issue that emerged from the personal interview, ' focus group inter- 
view, and telephone survey respondents alikg .was concern about parent 
education'^ child developmeA, and family life. Conclusions about 
public attitudes ' toward thrl issue must be inferred from the focus 
group participants, since the telephone survey participan^ts w^ere not 
given an, opportunity .to^ explore the topic in depth. It appears, 
from the public and from the experts, that people do not n,eed ela- 
borate theories related to parenting but rather need support in 
coping with bo.th day to day problems and personal development con- 
cerns. One consistent mesjfeage was that parents require support in 
affective areas (emotional growth, family relationships child ' s 
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learning, etc. )- -support from^experts , the community, ami p^lic 
institutions. Specific topics o£ importance-^re discussed .in depth 

in Chapter 4. - ' , . 

.... . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

. ' ^ The s.ecpnd major concern tha-t was raised ^by all three groups 
^.gf respotidents related to economics and' employnrent issues. Focus 
group participants were concerned with em-ployment , both in terms ■ 
of earning a living and finding meaningful work, as well as the 
cost of lrV:jng. The personal interview respondents commented ^ 
most extensively on the employment is^sue, sta'ting that the public-', 
needs training in basic skills, needs infofmation on jobs and the 
labor market, and needs to realize^that second ca-reer planning is 
essential, both in terms of earning a livijig and self -development . 
The telephone survey respondents voiced a very high "level of con-' 
cern over^ the economic related issues of monkey management and re- 
tirement planni4ig, and spontaneously mentioned business conditions 
as a. problem more often than any other. • ' ' 

A third major concern that w-as raised by the public and experts 
alike related tq" health and nutrition needs. 'The telephone inter-' 
viewer respondents rated'^gaining i^^p i-n'f ormation. about taking care 
Qjf their own and their family's health more important than any ather 
topic^ Several of the personal, interview' respondents indicated 
that the public needs improved' health service's and" knowledge"; about 
accessing available services, and needs to know more about changing 
eating habits for improved nutrition. ^ 

Another issue that was voiced across all -groups-^^as a' need 
to deal with interpersonal, Relationships, and personal detfcfelop- ' 
ment. Pac^s group respondents were concerned about ,such things 
as sex-J^ole issues and the contributions they." could make to 
societ)^, while personal intermew respondents spoke about tjie ' im| 
portance of good rnter^^;:^onal relationships within one's fafnily. ' 
The telephone survey respondents rated getting along with children, ' 
parents, ahd husbands, or wives as important problems. 



6 b ' ■ ^ 



Finally, a concern with yalues and nrorality was expressed 
by focus group and personal int^view . respondents^ Both groups 
were concerned with the value of maVri^ge; and ^the family unit, ' • 
and such other areas as- permissi^venes.s^ a^ respe'ct^'f or work, 
materialism, etc. ' a* ] 

' ' The public and the* commentators , *then , seem to have a cbn- 

• sensus on several issues}.that are imports^ant for the' public to 
know more about, including: -^parenting and fanuiy life, economic 
and vocational Vkills. and ^a.ttttliHcr,' hValth'^and ^ nutrition , .inter- 
personal relationships, and values and moralitf>J]fe vantage point.s 
frBjn Hhicl]^ t^ese topics were appr.oa^ch%d -differ^ soTnewhat^f or the / 
public atid the e^cperts.; with" the.publi.e ^ejierall)^ taking a more^ " 
pragmatic, immediate view of . the^slfei^^s-aivd-the experts taking a 
more general,' a'b^act , , almost philosphlcal. approach. Sbme of this 
could be attributed to .the/Jack of* opportunely' !f<jr the telephone ^ 

purvey respondents to .comipent on arj^-^of 'th^ 'g.ogigs . irf dep'th. These, 
|p.fferent Approaches are fully 'explore^ rn Chaptef^^4«, : * ^ 

that ij^ ^o^oiclnQ. (^J^vn' toplc^b bo: coh^ldzKzd pKloxitft an^za^'ioK 

• • '« ^, Pa^^nting and ^amipy^ ' ^ 

•*"'.'; \ ^ - ' • Eaonomia/voaatZoyiat 6kZll6 and- 

\ ' . ^ attZtudz^ . . * ^ 

^ . ' .\ . • }izalth and nu,txltlon 

' • I ntzKpt Agonal Kzlatlon^^hlpi, 

> • ' * ^ .l^a£ae4 and moKatity 

Finding #2: Programming Considerations 

A's^cond consideration in the planning of educational teie- ^' 
vision prograpjfting^ is the manner of presentation of important 



1/ ' ' ' 1 

-This concern \^^as not included in the telephone survey, so thes^ 
respondents did not have an opportunity "to rate this concern. 



informational topics to the public. Tlre^ respondents^ in gen^ral^ 
expressed some rv^sefvat ions about the ability of current tele- ' 
vision programming to handle such topics, and identified sever- 
al 'problems that would need to be-overgome to successfully use 
televisioi} as a delivery system for information. ' They never- 
theless expressed a favorable attitude towards the potential of 
television to^ address serious social* cpncerns. The public and / . 
experts alike were concerned about the'^feeling of lack of par- 
• ticipation^ that te.levision encourages, and had questions about ^» 
the commercial networks' ability or w^^llingr^ss to handle con- 
troversial subjects. . Most respondents^ associated good program- 
-iltg, with public broadcasting . • ^ , ^ ^ . 

The experts were^given an opportunity to exj^lore television 
as an inf ormat ironal medium much more thoroughly than the 9ther 
groups, and several insights they expfessed" should be summarized 
here. F.irst of all, respondents with experience' in television 
emphasized strongly that good programming . must include a massive 
pr6motional campai^n^to he successful in terms of rjeaching the 

^ audierf6e--a quality program' that few people watch has little im- 
pact. This implies, for example tliat when th.e federal f-.fjovernment 
is- setting aside funds for educational progranninr development, 
equal consideration should b^\given to iunding for promotion. 

J. Secondly, a cfuality television program shouid stimulate action ^ 
viewers by ptoviding or promqtinj^ the use" of accompanying avenues 
for involvement or further inf oriSatidlT, possiblj^on a local level,. 
Perhaps most importan-tly , a good program should include positive - 
images of different kiryds of people' in different kinds of situations', 
instead of making the portrayal of a specific sub-group the focus of " 
a plrograjh or series . The constant representation of reali'ty by in- 
clusion and.. accurate *portrayal**of a diversity of peop-le was -seen as 
critical, no master what the content of the prbgram^^is to be:. 
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' ' RECOMMEWPATTO W n ' ^ 

Appllzd Managzmznt Scizncz6 Kzcomrmnd^ , ba6zd on thz!^z KZ6ult6, 
that planning (^01 zducational tztz\fi^sion picg^amming , l^Q.a^dlzb^ 0^ 
topic, ^^kould incLCXpoxatd t/ie^e con^idzxation^ : 

* , • .A ^a6^i\jz piomotionat campaign i^i . 

n.tquin.zd. 

^ Additional avznuZ6 ^pn. ihvotvzmQ,nt 
OK ^uKthzK information , po66ibty on . 
/ , ^ a local Izvtl, tkxougk 6cfiool6, lib- 

Kaxiz^ , commui[iity vxgan4^'ation6 , in- 
dividual matzKial^ , ztc. , should fae < 
pxosjidzd. ^ 

' /* # VivzK^z typz\ of pzoplz 6hould Mz . 
. - . pon.tn.ayzd in nonmal, nzali^tic 

6ituation6. 

Finding ^5^ Target Audience Identification 

A final consideration i^' the' planning of television program- 
--^-ming involves the identification of target audienc^, A look at the 
differences in ratings of i^mportance of topics by varlrrrtrs demo- 
graphic groups yields ,some information concerning groups that con- 
sistently expressed a high need for jnore^ information apross topical 
areas . -^^ Consistently , 'Older groups, particuialfly those over" 55 years 
of age, highly-eduCated people with a college ^degree or mor^, and 
high income groups with^a family income) nf $r25 , 000 or more rated 
topics as being less important in terms of tl\e need to gain more 
information for themselves than did other, groups . These low ratings 
may reflect a law esteem of the problem's importance or may be an 
indicator that these groups feel they already have the- information 
or hav^easy atcess ,to the information. In^ either -case, this result 
would* suggest that the groups that consistently 'rated problems as 
relatively iinportant--people in the middle-education irange (high, 
school gra.duates . but less than college gradu^t-es)., people with an 
annual incojne of l^ss. than $-25 ,000 dollars, and people of 18-45 ^ 
years-^of age^- should be^ considered the primary target of an informa- 
tional campaign. It is also important to note that sex and ethni - 
city were seldom found to influence the public^ s ratings of the 
^<^sufes presented to them . . ' " 

5.5'* ^ . 



The personal inter\^iew respondents identified target au- 
diences for specific concerns, but there were no apparent t'^rends^^ 
in terms of any one^group that n^ed more information than 
others,- with the exception of parents. 

The people who 'might "^e recommended- as the target audiende 
for general informat ipnal campaigns on the basis of expr,essed 
•neecj.fbr more information on a variety of topics are not neces- 
sarily the ones who primarily watch educational television Qur- 
rently. For example, public- broadcast ing networks have found 
that their audiences include disproportionate numbers' of older, 
highly educated, high income individuals. The implication that 
can -be dra\m from this discrepancy is that massive promotions ^ 
are needed to attract a target audience that wpiiid not typically . 
view educational television programs in large numbers. 

Ba6zd on tkz6z KQ,6ult6, Kppllzd Management Sdlancid^ Ko^zom- 
m(Ln'd6 that dz(il6l'on6 /izga/iding tKagzt audlznaQ.6 ^o^ o^duaational ^ 
tzl(Lvl6lon programming con^ldi^irthz following: . 

# VnXmaKy^^ don^ldzKatlon ^ox taxgoii 
^ aadlzn(iz6 should fae glvan to a 

young {12,66 than 45 yQ,a/i6 bid], 
mlddlz Inaomz g/ioap In the, mlddli- . 
zdacato^d Kangz. 

♦ A ma6 6lvQ^pH.omotiopai. aampalgn l6 

^ , mzdzd to att^a(ittkl6 audZznco, to 
zduLdatlonat pn.^ gn^ammlng . ■ 

Vinatly, on th^ ba6l6 what we have, Iza^no^d" about th'a , 
dho^nglng natix^z tf^' public pH.A.o^^tl2,6 through thz mzd6 ^a66Z66mznt 
pfio(i(L66, '"kp^llzd h\anag2.mznt S(ilzn(iZ6 ^tcommznd6 that thl6 typa 
o{^,6a^vzy fae conductoA^ annually to- en4u/Le that t^l^vl6lon pfio- 
gxammlng /LQ,6pon6ivQ, to public informational need4. 

^ / 
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I. Introduction (5 minytes) 



1. Purpose of session to dGvelo;; idj&as for a nationrsl, quantitc'ti vo 
survey. See .vliat peoole think before designing a struci'jr,aK_x-^ 
questionnaire, ^ * " ^ ^ 

2. Subject v.'in boccr^e cleai^ as' wo co along. Basically, v/e*re.horp to 
o tall; cbC'ut cc^icenis anci problems ycu have in cverydsy lif.e, 

3. Ground rjl'es free-wnoel ing discussion, everyone should partici- 
pate^ Use of topic guidl^ taps recorder. 

4. Observation roon in use, if it is, 

... ^ 

5. ' Any Ouesticus' i.ow? 

II. Prcb]v :/s in ev ery d^ay life (30 mii.utes) 

1.^ -Let's talk about the things that really cour*.t j>. your live; l/hat 
are tfje things thai iratter n'ost to you^ per=^5::p?. i ly? \<ho are the 
peo-jlj y:'j a^^e n.osi concerned about an'c what concerns you r.cst in 
, ^your reidi;ons wun zne^.\ .A 

2* We all have. things v/e wish we could do better, or wish \/e knew. 
more abou' which affect us: as we lead our Lives, Wnat are :so;!ie ^ 
of the tntngs ycu wish you knc;; ir.ore about ar could dp better? 

PROBE IF NcCESSAiRY: how to get the nost for you^ nioney, health , 
care infcrTation, information on rr.ental heal th,. alx:oho*l is;.:, 'infor- 
mation on reiatipnsnips, wi th others e^c,, how to be a husband, 
ivife or parent, . ^ • - ^ - 

A ^3. How do ycu ccoe with these problems? Who o^ where do ycu go for 

infornatiolT on th^em? IJhat other sources can you think of to ret 

infor^.atioa on these probleiiis, 
- » 

III. R oTe of television (10 minutes)^ 

1, How about television as a source of infcr-^aticn on probl£r:s such 
^ , as those we have been discussing? "Do yob think television plays 

a rolerin our lives as a 'tozcnor" or inforr:ation sourcj^? Dp 
you thi!.k television shqukl^ olay this kir:d of role? Why or why 
# not? C'^n you seo tinV'nacr'erip;? \<Wj or \:r,y not? Can^you believe ■ 
what you see sii television? 
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2. Con you tinnJ, of any evorplos o^ problcr-s which wo'vo boon 
. d I ^ci;ss"i fi" UP ..h^c:h TV njs he1p*.\I you 0';t? (RlV]!;0 r.-OJ^^ OF 
so:*: OF r:; ?LE:'S). Any ctl^or- aro^s ,;hic!; \;e ^M/o f>ot 
dii>ru:.sed '»;fioro television has ;vovided^you with uso^'ul infor- 
n^ation? Doesn't nec:^SG,:)-ily hcV.e to be 'frc-i an "inror,,\^tion" ' 
type pi'jcrar. (e.g., :'auc:e 'on alcot;ol isi::; /u'chie Gun-.tT on how ^ 
not lo ro: a1c:;g ;;Un people). 

IV. At tuiir:s tc - v:>rd television (-15 minutes) 

1. PoGple hav9 lots of jvasons for ■.•/atrhina TV -- b.iiically, why 
■do you •,;a:,:h TV? ■{??:j:z IF i^LCESSASY: 'ei; joyi-ent , hackground 

. ■ r;0-ise, ror cd'jCation, avoid'cioinj ochor lin'iigs, Gtc.) 

2. ',;hat kinds of progranis do you like best? 

3/ Si-.-arirc types przfcrre:6 (ccnsdy, van'oty. actior,, (■••.•s.ic, 

dra-2, sports). '.•:h.jt is ii /■■bout vhes^ kinds of Dro-^e-.s that 
you i-;;,s ih?. bjst? (e.g., t/haracters , action, foiviiot-, etc.) 

Do you like progrn,:;s you call really cet in volve d in, or do you 
prefer the kind you can sit\bacl: and be e.-^terta'ined by? 

4. '.'.'hicii ly-^?. do you Tike least A Why? ' ' . 

5. Car. yuu think of any TV programs that particularly aonealed to • ' 
yc^. or i:,c-dnt a lot to you? l;hy did it appeal to you . so rr.uch? 

6. .Like- "specials" or prefer to watch programs that are on regularly? 

ii£iiJ^.LLT'^£l rjllil^^^ minutes) 
y. 'She.,' ty n.i stings 

leL*sJcy< at sor:e e^anples of progr.v; choices you ri-ht have. 
^ Khic;i 01 ihese \.'cjlc vou orcta j1 v - v/air u oiven I'iis C'";3ice' 

Let's t:.k£ I'ori-y first. (GO TfiRCoGS' EACH DAY 'S XHOI^'eS) 
PROBE^FOJi REASO.\S CivOICES ARE SELECTED. 

Given t.'-.c, choice of just the -info riTiat-ixLir.l orpgran.s, v;hicn 
•ones v.cuTd you- ch.oose.?' '.Ihy? 

i. FCClS 0:j "PARE:iTi:;G" FRQGRAMSv 

''This is an idea for a r.ev/' program. It will be a- "half-hour 
^ progra;ii on concerns of pr.rerYts, v.hat* are so;r'o p>-cbl.i;-s or 
good tilings you would like to see a'proara:'! like this cover' 
(Future parents too). As pvrronts-, or future parents, what 
. , would yon like to know that v.ould help- In this job? ' 

^(.PROGH If .NEC£SS/\«Y: discipline ' ' .. " ^ ' 
■ ' '' intellectual stin-jl atidn 

fai^ily conflicts (inclulii-,g husband/wife 
* " 'confl icts) • 

* " , physical developj-ent <» 

I ' " 'sex role djvelofKiiciit 



TV pro(;r::r:s core in difforent "for. .Us" e.(j., 6rc.m, ccirody 
discussion prcnra^.s, varioly shc\;s» etc. Whe.t ^:ind of foiinat 
do you thmi. \.ould be best for a srr./ like l'\rs^ EaP' C,^:E 
ccmoImEO FOrvVj idlA (E.G., DRAXA OISCJSSIO;^) . 

EXPLAKl ''HOST/ESS" IDEA. Who/do voi; think r.icht be a qcod ' 
host/ess for a shew me this? AFTER GROU-i ' ' SUGGLSTICiS, ' 
MENTIC;,: Cill Ei xby , ' noteJ autr.crity on chij;l 'eveic;::,;ont , 
ilary Tyi^er i':cre, Roberc Redfo'ro, Fre^ldie Prinze, .Veredith 
Baxier'anc Edvid Birney. 



SuiTuiarize type of person who seems most appropriate and why. 

VI. Pu blic v s . CO— }r^ial T V (10 minutes) 

1. i-ct's fini?h 'jo by f3i';i'^o about public c.nd cc;:^'- orrial TV for 
a v;hile. 'nnai's your view of public TV vs. co.rrrercial TV? 
What are the str-^ngtiis of each? Wi'.al are tha wg^knesses. of 
each? Nov acout tne re; Dro^'ra^i, idea we have L»oen talking 
about wr.ero v,ould iz besc fit in? 

l/RAP UP: Any ether cc^-.ents on anythinn we've been telkino about? ^Any 
questions? HA:;0 OUT QUEST:0:;:;AIR|S, IhCEwTIVES, 
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Respondents List ^ 

■ 

Agronsky, Martina Social and \News Commentator, Producer and 
Monitor'of popular publio television program, ''Agronsky- 
and Company.'* . • \ ^ . ^ 

\. 

Angott, Madeline: Producer "Not for Women Only," Programmer for 
several, da time television! showss Teacher at NYU', Authpr / 



"Teen Age Gangs'."' 



Baltzell, E. Digby: .Chairman, Department of Sociology, Univers^ity 
'of Pennsylvania, author of l"The Protestant Establishment," 
"Th.e Philadelphia Gentleman."- 

Bell, Terrel: Former U.S. Commissioner . of Education, currently 
State Commissioner of Highe| Education and Chief Executive- 
Officer of the Board of Regents for the State of Utah. 

Beusse, Robert: Secretary of Combunication for the U.S. Catholic 
Conference. . 1- • 

Bodwell , Douglas: Director of Edi^cational Activities for the 

Corporation for Public Broaddasting .' » - • 

Bradt, J^ck: Family Systems Psychiatrist at the Groome Center, 
/ Sibley Hospital in Washington; D.C. • ' ; 

Burke, Yvonne Brathwaite: U.S. Representative f rom ^Calif ornia , 
28th District; first vdman to 'be granted maternity leave in 
office. ' * . 1^ 

Burros, Marian: -Food Editor of the Washington Post and Television 

Consumer Reporter. ' - * ^ 

» * • 
Caldwell, Bettye: Professor of Early Development, University of 

Arkansas; Director'^of the Kramer School/Day Care Cefiter;fp'r 

Babies through 12^years old. 

Cantor, Muriel: Sociologist at American University^ . Ajithox" of 
"Hollywood TV Producer" and "Varieties of Work"; cp-auth^ 
of CPB report on Women in Puhlic Broadcasting • . 

Gardenaz , ' Rene : President of BilinguaJ Children's Tel^visi^oh, ^ 
Producer of "Villa Allegro." j ^, 

Chandler, Barbara: Education Program Specialist, Office of 

Adult Education, HEW. \ • , * ♦ 
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Charren, Peggy: President, Action for Children's Television (ACT). 

C<^en, Edwin: President, Agency for Instructional Television (AIT). 

Cook, Gayla: Directoi^, Media ' Software Cable Communications Resource 
Center, Booker T. Washington Foundation. 

Culkin, John: Department Chairman of Communication^ , New School for 
Social Research in New York City, formerly Director of the ^ 
Center for Understanding Media. 

EUttman, Laura: National Director of. Project Development Continuity, 
0 C D • • 

Doress, Paula: Member of^the Boston Women ' s Health Book C'ollective - 
which wrote and published Our Bodies, Ourselves and currently , 
working on a book on parenting. : 

^^Dyke, James: Special Assistant to the /V^e President for Issue 
• Development, Specialist in educational priorities for the 
••: administration. 

' - ' ^' - • • 

Picker, Annette: Pediatrician at Children's Hospital, part of the 
* • ho-spital team which works-with child abusers and potential 

•abusers. 
» 

Fleming, Arthur S. : U.S. Commissioner on Aging. 

Goodman, Ellen: 'Syndicated Columnist for the Bos-ton Globe. 

^ Gorovitz, Samael: . Chairman, Department of Philosophy at the 
•■ University of Maryland. 
J. . 

■■- "Halperin, Samuel : f-J^irector of the Institute for Educational 
Leadership, Geor'ge Washington University. 

Healy, Timothy S.:- President Georgetown University, Author of 
two^poks dealing w^th the works of John Downe, former 
Vic? President, Fordham University and Vice Ch^ucellor 
■for Academic* Affairs at City University of New York. 

Housman; Louis:" National Media Resource Center on the -Aging. 

Hutcl^ns, Vince: Bureau Director, Bureau of Community Health 
\ 'r^H"^^^^^ Office of Maternal 'and Child Health/Assooiate . 

Johnson, Richard:- Specialist foi; Head Start, National Parent 
Involvement/Social ^etvice, OCD. 
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Kilpatrick, James J.: Social Commentator, Contributing Editorial 
. Writer for the Washington Star, Television Commentator appear- * 
ing on ''60 Minutes'* and "Agronsky .and Company.'*' 

Lesser, Gerald: Professor at Howard Graduate School- of Education*, 
, Author of "Children and Television.** 

Leverton, Ruth: Former Res'earch Advisor in Foods' and Nutrition, 
USDA. . > ♦ 

Lowery, Joseph E.: ^Chairman of the Board of^ the Southern Leaderships 
* Conference, iMinister of the Central United Metho.dist Church, 
Atlanta. ' . 

Mays, Benjamin: President o£ the Board of Education, At lanta^Pul^lrc 
Schools, Author **Born tO^'^^ReT^el!* , former President, Morehouse" 
College. . c ' > 

McNamara, Margaret: Founder and Director of the Reading ,1s Funda- 
mental Program. ^ , ^ 

Morrisett, Lloyd: President, the John and Mary Merkle Foundation, • 
formerly tke Vice -President of the' Carnegie Foundation for 
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, Bureau of Drugs , FDA. - * ' * 

Sanchez, Leveo : President, Development Associates, Inc. 

Nyquist, Ewald B.: Former Commissioner Education Department, 
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District of Maryland; former Teacher and Vice President " 
of Maryland's State PTA. , - ^ 
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•Company. '* ' . . ' . , - • 
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SAMPLING PLAN FOR TELEPHONE SURVEY. 

« Applied Management Sciences developed a sample -of ddult^. within 
listed* telephone households in the continental United States that 
is representative in. terms of geographic location/ age/ race, sex, 
education and income level. In order to obtain a national sample 
of the- 4ype requir-ed by the 'Office of Education, Applied Man^ement 
Sciences eniployed multi- stage stra^tified cluster sample , in^ which 
households were the^basi-e sampling unit and adults within h'ouse- 
^•holds w|r'e\the unit of a?nalysis, and various geographic and popula- 
tion" criteria -were used to configure clusters and sampling strata. 

- The design that Applie.d Manag^jne^t Sciences anplied in the 

needs assessment telephone survey had five disfinct levels. The. 

' - ' ' ' . • „ - - \ 

first -stage provided for th^ Sist^ction of States... Two- states 

Alaska "and Hawaii, v^te ^minated for cost consideratioi^s , and 

seven other states ,N(^th'"Dakota^ Soifth Dakota.^ . Delaware , New 

Hampshire, Rhode Island,"* Idaho and 'Wyoming , were" eliminated at this 

stage because of the*- very small populatia^^n .proportion 'to" -the " 

total UvS. population. The elimination of tibs^ -states does not 

pose a seriou,s threat to the generalizability ^o^the fiitiings since*: 

, (1) the-tQtal po'pulati-oa of the.se nine states comprises .a small 

proportion *0'f the total U.S. population, and (21 other states 'within 

regions ^'egreseftted b^ the ^limJf&f^d, states were inpKided^ anS, thus, 

regional representation was achieved. ' ^' I" 



- The number^ of re^.pondents sampled ' from each of the nine 'Census 
^regions is proportionate to the "^total population within each 
' >regicrn; as indica.ted by the chart dismayed in Appendix 



The **selectiori o£ counties states was accomplished in 

the second stage of the sampling plan, and counties, were selected 
on a random basis. This selfection procedure ensured that counties 
with a wide range of population size (i. e, ,, rural, suburban and 
urban) were included- in the sample in proportion to their incidence 
in the state, and that no other sourc^ of systematic' bias wasxintro- 
duced. ^ 

The third stage involve^ the selection of primary sampling ^ ' 
units within counties. For the purpose o/f this study, primary ^ 
sampling ilnits were defined as censii^^racts for all tracted 
'counties included in the sample and municipal civil divisions^ with- 
in all non-tracted counties. The primary sampling units' were again 
selected on a random basis, which* ensured that no systematic bias 
was involved in the selection of primary sampling units. The third 
stage resulted in. the selection of 24t) primary sampling units 
witfiin 41 states and the District of Columbia within the nin^ census 
reg^jons of f he. nation. 

Secondary sampling units consisting of clusters, o:^ 55 .house-* 
holds within each' primary sampling unit were selected tjin the fourth 
stage. Within each primary sampling unit, one zip c^e area was 
randomly selected and a Donnelly directory of li?ted telephone ^ 
numbers was obtained for that zip code area.— Subsequently, a 
cluster^ of 55 household telephone listings was randomly selected 
from within tiie relevant total telephone listing for the a^ipVcode 
area..^ Thus, the sample f rom ^which telephafle calls were madel and 
individual respondents were selected -consisted of 240 clusters. 



— Donnelly directpries^ are orgjniz^ed for discrete zip code areas, 
ami for this reason one individual zip code area within 'a primary 
sampling unit va,s chosen. Some bias was introduced at this stag,? 
because sbme zip code areas include more than one primary sampling 
unit, and these were not considered. 'However, this bias is 
minimal if ^orre can consider that eliminated zip code areas do not' 
systematically differ from sip code areas defined by, only one 
prigiary. sampling, unit . ^ . • 



^each o£ which, in turn, consisted of 55 households with listed 
telephone numbers.-'^ - ' . ^ , 

^ The fifth stage involved the selection of adult respondents 

within households with listed tl'lephones. Within each cluster of 
55 telephone' households , telephone call5 were placed to randomly 
selected households, untiLn^ maximum of five or six interviews 
were completed within each cluster - (half of the clusters were 
randomly .assigned a maximum of five and six completed interviews, 
respectively, in order to obtain 1,300 completed interviews over 
240 clusters). That is, substitutions were njade for non-completed 
calls. Additionally, two screening devices were used. The 
"respondent had to be an aHurt (i.e.,' eighteei;i' y?ars or older) and 
a 50 percent representation of ijiale and female respondents had to 
be achieved within each cluster. In mostxa^es, the first adult 

, to ^answer the "telephone was selected .aS the respondent, unless the 
maximum number^ of interviews had already been c^pleted iiT^the 
adult ' s^ same -gender category, in which case an adult of the o'pposit^e 
seX'Was asked to come ta the. telephone.- v< ' • 

In a strictly technical sen'se, in order for the sample of 
respondents to be 'cons idered as -a ni'tional probability .sample , tie 
respondents within a hous.ehold shou:.d b,e sVlected ;randomly/ This ' 
would involve asking the person who would answer the telephone for., 
the names of all ad^ults in his/her^ household, randomly selecting the' 
respondent, and repeating tH^ selection if th'e respondent is On- 
available. This pro<\ess is curabersom^^ and is likely to alienate the 
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- For convenience', an equal number of listed telephone households-' 
were chosen within each^ zip code' areas, reg-ardle^s of the total ' 
number of listed households in ,the area'.- Since th^ previous 
stages of the sampling plan provi(fed for the selection of urban, 
suburban", and rural ar e^ in proportion to their incidence in the. 
population, thi's equal iipfect ion strat'egy does not introduce ' bias 
by populationidensity of areas. 



• * 
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potential respondent. For these reasons, Applied Managemenj: 
Sciences -chose to select .the first adultMvho met, the gen'der quali- 
fications who, reached the tel:ephone as *the ^pondent ; The process 
used for respondent selection withi% households .did not pose. a 
serious ^eat^to the_ generalizability of 'study-results to a 
aational|ptf|3Tnrati.on" ^ • ' ' . ' • 
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COMPARISON OF SAi^IPLE DEMOGRAPHICS' 
TO POPULATION DEMOGRA'PHICS 
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Topic and Probability Level 



Cognitive Development (.0091) 

Problems of discin'^line (.0144) * 

Relationships between mother/father (,0295) 

How a child e.xpresses emotion (.0003) 

How a child develops self-image (.0204) 

How a child learns values and morals (.0009) 

How 4 child cai( leara to deal with failure ^. 00*69) 
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APPENDIX E 
TELEPHONE SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 
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I'm 



from' 



' an international . 
We ,are conducting a national 



;arch company , ^ ^^..^^y.^.,,.^ 

yey for the Department of HeaUh, Education and T^ffarrtharwill he! p''them 
an their future programs and would like to have your opinions. 

/our participation in this, survey is purely voluntary on your Part; however, we 
would appreciate your help by answering these questions for us. ' 



Are you eighteeni years- of age 
or older? \. 



Yes. (CQNTINllE) 1 -14 

No . (ASK TO SPEAK TO SOMEONE 

18 OR older) -.' . . 2 



~ — ^5 ■ ~ — — ■ 

!• ^ /How would you. rate your community or. neighborhood in terms of its desirability 
as. a place to live? ^--^ - ^ ^ 

ASK AS AN OPEN END/ ' ' « . ^ 

DO NOT RECORD ANSWERS, THIS IS A WARM-UP »QUESf ION ONLY. 



Z. We are interested in finding &yt' about the important problems or.corlcerns 

people have;that they'd like some help with or information about. What 
do you think are 'the major problems or issues that face people In your ' 
neighborhood right now? ^ / , 

INTERVIEWER,, PROBE FOR MORE'THAN ONE ISSUE OR PROBLEM. * 



7^ 



15-16 
17-18 
19-20 
21-22 

"23^ 
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3. Tm going to read you a list of problems that commonly face people, and • ' 
after I .read each one to you, Pd like^you to rate how important that 
problem is t(f people in yoOr neighborhood. ' ^ 

Tell me whether it's very important, somewhat important, or noit important. 
REPEAT CATEGORIES AS OFTHN' AS NECESSARY. . . 'I, ' ' 

IF RESPONDENTS REPLY THAT THEY DO NOT KNOW PEOPLE IN THEIR NEIGHBORHOOD . 

OR THEIR PROBLEMS ASK THEM TO RATE THE IMP0RT4fJC& OF THESE PROBLEMS 

TO, THEIR FRIENDS 'OR REUTI^ES; IF THEY STATE THAT THEY CAN'T GUESS HOW 
THEIR FRIENDS^ OR RELATIVESTEEL ABOUT THES& PROBLEMS, ASK THEM TO RATE 
HOW IMPORTANT THE PROBLEMS ARE TO THEMSELVES. 

Very 



a. How to manage money well 

b. Obtaining information about 
mental heajtli services ^ 

c. Handling a drug abuse problem 

d. Environmental problems,'^and 
what can be done ^\?out them • 

e* Getting along well with their 
husband or wife 

f. Getting along well with parents 

g. Getting along well with 
children 

h. Taking care of their own 
and their family's health 

1. Handling an alcoholic problem 

j. Good" food/nutrition practices 

k. Ra^istng young" children 

1. Ra'ising teenage children 

m.-Cansliraer action channels 

n. Problems with-divorce 

0. Planning for retirement 

p. Rising- crime rates 

q. Obtaining adequate housi ng 

r. How t^e education system 
operates 



3 

3, 

V 

3 V 

3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
& 
-3 
3 



Somewhat 
Important 


Not 
Important 


Don't 
Know 
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1 
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26 
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1 ■ 
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0 
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34 
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>2 _ 


1 • 
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36 
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• 0 


40 
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•41 
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4. 



/ 



Now, Tm going to read you a list of problenis relatea to personal growth 
and skills, and Td like you to rate how important each problemS^ to * 
people in your neighborhood,. Tell me whether it's very important/ some- 
what important, or not important. , 
REPEAT CATEGORIES AS OFTEN AS NECESSARY. 

AGAIN, IF RESPOriOENTS CAN'T ANSWER FOR PEOPLE IN THEIR NEIGHBORHOOD, ASK 
THEM TO RAT€ THE IMPORTANCE. OF THE'SE PROBLEMS 10^ THEIR FRIENDS OR ^ 
RELATIVES; IF THEY CAN'T ANSWER FOR FRIENDS^OR RELATIVES, ASK THEM ^ 
TO RATE HOW IMPORTANT THE PROBLEMS ARE TO THEMSELVES. 



Very Somewhat Not Don't 
" Important Important Important Know- 



b. 



Keeping up -with current affavrs 3 

Understanding changing' roles. and 
responsibilities for men and 



women 



c. . The cbangeover to the 

met r i c'^sy stem'..' 

d. ^How to do "^home repairs 

--n-^'e^ Learning more , about types of 
hobbi es/craf ts * ' 

f. How to find opportunities for 
coipmunity. involvement 

g. ^Use of leisure tim^ 

h. Prepari_ng ftnsome tax'retur-ns 

i. How to play various sports ' 



3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 



2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
Z 



r 

# 1 

1 
1 



1 
1 
1 




0 

0. 



0 
0 
0 
0 



43 

45 ' 

46 

47 

48 
49 
50 
51 



5. 



Are there any other problems or concerns; 
that we haven't covered that you think 



-Yes, 

No 



1 -52 





r 




r 




w 




IF YE^ ASK WHICH ONES? (PROBE) 

• 






* * 1^ 

s 


9 



53-54 
55-56 
r-^ 57-6S 
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, Do you think that television series 
or specials give people information 

, that helps. thera to cope with their 
problems? • 



93 



Yes.".. . ^ 1-59-' 

No .... ■ 2 

"Maybe. . . 7 . .' . . .* \ 3 

Don't know .»....,*•* 0 



1 • 

< * 




\ • 

\ .-5 - ' 








' V 7. 


Mre cnere any proDtcius^r issu6S 
that face.pSbpie around you that 
you- think television programming 
might»be able to ajdtiress? 


r-Yes 

No '. / 


1-50. 
2 


- 








r " 








' IF YES, -ASK WHICH ONES?'^ 
" tASK AS AN OPEN-END) 






• 




A* 










a 














c 












0 


Interrelationships (with'family^ ;friends, etc.K . . » { 




■ E 


Rai'Sina children/narentina . . . . 




y 






F 








G 








• 




H 








61-71 . 


• 


I 


Leisure time use Chobb"^T,"sportT, 'recreation) ( 


\ ~ -ll ~ 


- — 




J 






\ • 






K 












L' 


Other 






n • 

73-74^ 
75-7*6° t 
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' (SPEClFV) 


V 




8. 

« 


• V. 

^ r 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is thinking about 
develo[)ing a television series on parent education and raising 
' young children, which would concentrate.on the problenvs of parents. 
How important do you think it is to people in your neighborhood to 
get more information about raising young children? 


t 

*• 




% 




s 

♦ 


Moderately important. . . 
Slightly impprtant. . . . 
-Not at all important. . . 


1-77 

2 

3 

4 - 
5 

0 


• • 


• 




9 

*• 


End Cd 1 
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Col 12-13 
Cd 2 



\ 



9i Do you have children? , 



•Yes.^ 
No . 



1 .14. 

2^ 



, 93. ^ How many children do you hav*e? 



One. . 1 

Two. ............ 2 

Three.' ......... \ ^. 3 

Fotjr or more ....... 4 



9b. 



How old are they? 



Write in 
of children 



Between 0- 5 years old 
^ , " 6-10 years old 
n-15 years bid . 
16-20 years old' 
• 21 years old + • 



15/ 



16 

17 . 
18 

19' ; 
20-21 



S 



1 ^ 
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10. , How interested would you be in 
watching a television program 
or series on parenting? 



•Ve^ interested 1 • 

• Fairly interested 2 

.Moderately interested . . . 3. 

► SI ightly interested 4* 

Not at all interested . v . . . J5 
Don't khow: *0 



22 



. IF INTERESTED, ASK: ^ ^ 

Since you've indicated' that you have some interest* in 1 earning about 
^ raiSuing young childtien, I'd like to ask you about/som^e of t^e ideas 
tha/t v/&'ve had about topics to cover in the'series. After Lmention 

.^a^bpic to you, :pl ease rate how important th^ topic would be to you. 

,Tell me whether it's very important, somewhat .important, or not im- 
portant. ^ f ' ^ 



( 



a. ^ How a child grows and develops 

physically . 

b. How a child le^arns and how 
h4s m|nd develops 

c- ProblqmS'Of discipl ine 

d. The relatiOKsnips between*^a 
mother and father- 

e. How to handle fighting- 

among children 
* 

f . Taking care of yqurseK 
during pregnancy 

g. Probleriis of being a single *: 
parent 

h. How a child expresses emotion^* 

!• How'a child develiDps a self- * 
imag^ • • . * ' ~ 

j. How a chiljd learns values 
and moral s • ' 

k. How a child can learn' to 
. deal with failure- 

j. Problems of working parents 
and chvld care • 

Other 



(SPECIFY) 



.Very 
Important 


Somewhat 
Impo>ytant 


Not . Don't 
Importanjt Know 


* 




2 


1 


0 


23. 


3 




1 


0 


2^ 






1 


0 


25 


3 


2 


1 


0 




3 


' .2 




r : 




' 3; 


2 






& 


^ 3 


2 




0 


'29 


0*- 3 


^2 


1 ' 


P ■ 


30 


"3 


2- 


/l , " ■ 


'0 


?i 


. .3 


V 

2 . 


1 


'0 
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Do you own a television set? 



>Ye5 1.40 

No .(GO TO DEMOGRAPHICS) . . 2 



IF YES, ASK: • 

Can you receive a public television statioti on a television set in your 
home? IF- RESPONDENT ASKS, DEFINE PUBlllC STATION AS ONE' THAT IS NON- 
COMMERCIALLY OWNED. EXCLUDES ABC, NBC, CBS, METROMEDIA, AND GROUP W 
STATIONS.' ' 

CODE. RESPONSE INTO ONE OF THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES. 

Yes 1 . ; 

Yes, but with poor reception ' .... 2 1 

No' (IF NO, SKIP TO DEMOGRAPHIC QUESTIONS) ; 3 



How often do you watch programs on a public TV station? 
CODE RESPONDENT REPLY INTO ONE OF THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES. 



Several times a week 1 

Couple times a week 2 

Couple times per month 3 

Once every few months' " 4 

Never. 5 
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- Q - I t 

Now, I have a, few questions for statistical purposes. This infomation will 
only be used for comparison purposes. Your answers will be combined with answers 
of people similar to yourself and no pne wil] have any way to trace your response 
to you personally. • 



I. Into which of the following categqri^s 
does your age fall? 



\ 



18-24 years 1 .45 

25-34 years 2 

35-44 years 3 

45-54 years ; . '. . 4 ^ 

55-64 years j-. 5 

65 and over 6 

Refused , 0 

Hisp^ic 1-46 

Black (Not of Hispanic 

origin) 2 
White (Not of Hispanic 

origin) .... 3 

Asian or Pacific 

Islander. ..^ ....>.... 4 
American Indian or , 

Alaskan Native 5 

Refused/D.K 0 



II. Which of the following categories 

describes your rc^ial or ethnic back- 
ground? 

tREAD CATEGORIES) ' 



llJn What is the highest level of 

schooling that you have completed? 



Grade school or lessr \ . : .1-47 

Some high school . \ ..... 2 

Graduated high schpol ... 3 
Some college or vqc'ational 

training .\ 4 
2-year college graduate 

or vocational grad. .\ . . ^ 5 
College graduate. . . .\ . . 6 
Some graduate training. /\ . 7 
Refused/Don *t know 0 

0-^4,999 1-48 

$5,000-$9,999 2 . 

$10,n00-$14,999 . • 3 

$15,000-524,999 ^ .-4 

$25;0001ind over 5 

Refused/D.K 0 



IV. Which of the following caiegori^s 
describes your famil ies^ total 
annual income in T976 before' 
. .N taxes? 



r 10 - 



9- 



J. 



V. Which of the following categories 

describes your marital status? Married. . . . 1 

. ' Single 2 

. Widowed. . 3 49 

Divorced/Separated 4 ^ ^ 

Other . 0 

, (St^tCIFY) , 50 



VI. Sex (BY OBSERVATION) • Male . . . ; 1-51 

■ '' * ' Female .• . . . 2 
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^ AI*?ENDIX F 

TELEPHONE SURVEY MATRIX OF OBJECTIVES, 
QUESTIONNAIRE IJEMS, AND' DATA ANALYSIS 



. 9 



/ 



lONT S'jrs\EV MATRIX OF- C3JECTIVES , QUHSTIONXAI RE ITEMS, AXD DaY-\ AX'ALVSIS 



^ OBJECTIVE 



QUESTIOXXAIRE 
, ITEM 



I"; to deter-jme p^oipL^>s' social 
serviced 5eli\ery tweeds 



.2) to deteritiir.e peoples' infor- 
mational needs 



to deter-Tiine if te]revision is 
'-perceived as a delivery 'Svstem 



4) to deterninc whether TV pro-f 
.^ranr.mg couid bd delivery 
system 



tjo determine if parenting 
is perceived need 



6) to determine parenting- 
related need areas, -if any 



8) 



to determine age/sex/race/ * 
'•"marital s Latus/income/edu- 
cat ion/ geographic__lDcation/ 
urbanicity differences in 
responses 



receptivenes s to public 
television programming 



data'a\aLsi-$ plan 



3 and S 



4* and 5 



7. 



S and , 12 



13 



r 



la - 23 , 

'and pre- 
sereea^d^ ^ 
variabl es« 
of geogra- 
phic loca- 
fio"*, and 
urhcriicity 

13 and 16 



■ 4: 



trequency dist.- of response cate- 
gories 

cross* tabula ti^on ;;ith demographic 
variables (see objective S) 
chi -square test of significance 
significance test of proportional' 
di'f ferences t . ^ 

frequency dist. of respo^^se cate- 
gories 

crgiss-tabuiation with 'demographic 
va riab I'e^ 

chi-square t/etst of s ignif ^c'ancS 
significance test of proportional 
di f feren(;es 

s^equency dist.' of response cate- 
gories , \^ 

cross-tabulation with demographic 
variabl es ' 

chi'-square test of significance 
significance test of proportional 
di f ferences^ 

frequency dist. of respo^nse cate- 
gories * . 
cross- tab-ulation with demographic 
va r i ab l^e s 

cKi-square test of significance 
significance test of proport ior^al 
diffeVences „ ^ 

frequency dist. of response cate- 
gories 

cuoss- tabulation with demographic 
variables • • ' ^' 

chi-square test of significance 
significance test of proportional 
differences 

frequency dist. of response cate- 
. gor ies, 

'"cross- tabulation with demographic 
varialjles 

chi-square ,test of significance, 
::i;:nif icance test of proportional 
di f lercnces 

ixse in c ross - tabulat ion with all 
oth<Jr variables 



frequency dist. of response* cffte- j 
goTies , . ^ 
cress-tabulation v^ith demogra:phic* 
•'variables, 1-2, .and S-S" 
chi-square test -of s ic:ni f icance 
s*ignif icance .test of propomcnal i 
differences ' 1 



